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SERMON. 


1  Cor.  ix.  19-23  :  "For  though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself 
sesvant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more.  And  unto  the  Jews  I  became 
as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews ;  to  them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under 
the  law,  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law  ;  to  them  that  are  with- 
out law,  as  without  law,  (being  not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to 
Christ,)  that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  without  law.  To  the  weak  became  I 
as  weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak.  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I 
might  by  all  means  save  some.    And  this  I  do  for  the  Gospel's  sake." 

An  unalterable  purpose,  ever  altering  its  methods,  without 
infringing  an  iota  on  its  consistency,  —  in  fact,  demonstrat- 
ing both  its  depth  and  its  consistency  by  the  very  variety  of 
its  enterprises;  a  fixed  faith,  —  so  fixed  that  it  will  resort  to 
every  honest  device  to  communicate  itself  to  mankind;  a 
zeal  which  itself  never  needs  adjustment  nor  spur,  yet  ex- 
pending all  the  address  of  the  shrewdest  sort  of  sagacity,  the 
energy  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  brains,  and  a  consum- 
mate understanding  of  men,  on  the  swiftest  radiation  of 
its  living  light  in  every  possible  direction,  —  this  is  what 
Paul  tells  us  of,  in  this  frank  confession.  Unlike  many  later 
theologians,  the  first  believers  used  their  invention,  not  in 
fabricating  a  faith,  but  in  propagating  it.  Their  errand  was 
essentially  missionary,  —  not  speculative,  not  critical;  not, 
in  the  common  acceptation,  conservative.  The  prime  con- 
dition of  all  valid  speech  was  spontaneously  fulfilled, — 
having  something  definite  to  say.  Without  a  sense  of  in- 
congruity,  amounting   even   to   grotesqueness,   we   cannot 


imagine  one  of  them  asking,  for  a  moment,  what  he  should 
preach  about,  much  less  how  much  or  how  little  it  would 
do  for  him  to  believe.  They  were  not  concerned  with  shap- 
ing an  economy,  a  ritual,  a  liturgy,  a  creed ;  but  with  getting 
the  inspiring  facts  they  knew,  the  palpable  truths  they  saw, 
the  bracing  hopes  they  felt,  lodged  in  the  breast  of  human- 
ity ;  not  builders  of  systems,  but  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth.  Least  of  all  do  you  find  them  tasking  their  facul- 
ties to  square  all  coming  ideas,  out  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
to  a  carved  and  shapely  structure  of  their  own  elaborating. 
Speaking  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,  was  their  busi- 
ness. Going  where  the  Master  pointed,  was  the  thing  in 
hand.  Taking  up  now  this  weapon,  and  now  that ;  con- 
ceding all  manner  of  non-essentials ;  gentle  with  the  tender- 
hearted, and  wielding  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  upon  the  inso- 
lent ;  Mosaic  with  the  Jew,  subtle  with  the  Greek  ;  courteous 
before  honest  rulers,  but  denouncing  hypocrites  everywhere, 
—  they  had  it  for  their  function  to  gain  souls.  And  they 
gained  them.  Without  a  pulpit,  the  ministry  availed  ;  with- 
out articles,  believers  held  together ;  without  apparatus,  the 
ordinances  took  effect  as  realities.  In  a  generation,  the 
Gospel  virtually  conquered  the  heart  of  the  world.  We 
need  not  apprehend  that  the  concessions  would  go  too  far, 
so  as  to  mix  things  that  were  irreconcilable,  and  tamper 
with  real  distinctions.  No  danger  of  that  in  men  whom 
there  was  no  amphitheatre  at  Rome  bloody  enough  to  ter- 
rify, whom  there  were  no  damsels  of  divination  at  Philippi 
seductive  enough  to  silence,  whom  there  was  no  sophistry 
at  Athens  cunning  enough  to  confuse. 

Now,  to  pretend  that  the  first  way  was  literally  the  only 
way,  would  be  to  deny,  at  the  outset,  the  very  position  I 
mean  to  maintain.  That  position  is,  that,  in  the  efficient 
progress  of  Christianity,  there  are  these  two  correlative, 
working  principles, —  one  of  the  nature  of  an  element,  the 
other,  of  a  condition ;  but  each  bearing  a  clear  connection 
with  each,  and  both  active  in  securing  the  triumphs  of  the 


cross; — first,  a  permanent  body  of  unquestionable  truth, 
revealed  from  God  to  man,  and  therefore  absolute  and 
eternal ;  the  other«,  a  complete  historical  freedom  and  flexi- 
bility in  the  adaptation  of  that  truth  to  society  and  life,  or 
the  exhibition  of  it  by  man  to  men.  In  other  words,  an 
immutable  Gospel  on  the  one  side,  perfect  in  its  parts,  entire 
in  its  symmetry,  and  inexhaustible  in  its  supply ;  on  the 
other  side,  a  ministry  of  that  Gospel,  shifting  with  all  the 
social  phases  and  exigencies  of  periods  and  places, — using  a 
liberty  bounded  by  nothing  under  the  sun  but  the  one  inte- 
rior necessity  that  it  be  single-hearted,  and  true  to  its  origi- 
nal, —  and  therefore  not  only  having  a  right  to  change  its 
modes  of  administration,  but  pretty  sure  to  be  wrong  if  it 
did  not.  The  living  Word  keeps  its  identity,  from  Judaea 
to  New  England,  from  John  to  every  faithful  and  beloved 
disciple  of  to-day.  So  does  human  nature,  to  which  it 
speaks,  from  the  Pharisee  and  the  penitent  there,  to  the  Phar- 
isee and  the  penitent  here  ;  from  weary  and  heavy-laden 
Syrians,  to  weary  and  heavy-laden  Americans  ;  from  the 
mean  tyranny  of  Herod  in  the  East,  to  the  meaner  tyranny 
of  the  guiltier  Herod  that  rebinds  the  slave  in  the  West. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  "  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  "  ; 
and  if  he  walked  our  streets,  and  confronted  our  Sanhe- 
drim, or  purified  our  temples  of  their  mammonish  policy,  or 
visited  our  Bethanys,  and  comforted  our  mourners,  he  would 
proclaim,  we  know,  the  very  same  truths  that  searched  the 
falsehoods  or  consoled  the  griefs  of  Palestine.  But  surely 
he  would  not  repeat  all  the  first  phrases,  the  images,  and 
the  situations,  before  the  commerce  and  science  and  indus- 
try and  legislation  of  the  nineteenth  century  after  his  advent. 
The  synagogue  sometimes  received  this  Master  of  heavenly 
wisdom  into  its  formal  enclosure  ;  and  the  matchless  beauty 
of  that  sermon  from  prophecy,  beginning,  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,"  —  as  good  for  us  as  for  Nazareth,  —  was 
spoken  under  its  roof.  But  the  synagogue  has  vanished, 
swept  away  by  the  very  words  it  echoed.     So  throughout. 


Old  bottles  will  not  hold  the  new  wine  that  bubbles  in  all 
the  vitalities  of  thought.  The  stream  is  one ;  the  channels 
are  many.  "While  there  is  the  same  Lord,  there  are  differ- 
ences of  administration.  Just  as  surely  as  we  undertake  to 
keep  an  old  formula  or  ceremony  or  definition  after  its  breath 
has  expired,  or  after  the  wants  of  men  have  moved  away 
from  it,  we  are  found  to  be  embalmers,  and  not  planters,  — 
the  dead  burying  the  dead  ;  whereas  the  Christ,  keeping  in 
advance  of  every  time,  and  wanting  not  mummies  but  men 
in  his  train,  is  perpetually  saying,  through  the  voice  of  every 
revolution,  discovery,  or  reform,  "  Arise  !  let  us  go  hence. 
A  greater  than  the  temple  is  here."  So  long  as  we  go  with 
him,  we  go  to  a  secure  and  wiser  future. 

This  is  the  true  doctrine  of  Christian  development  in  his- 
tory,—  a  development  out  of  Christianity,  not  by  the  side  of 
it ;  a  development  of  its  own  infinite  spirit  and  life,  through 
the  shifting  conditions  of  ages,  not  a  supplementary  gospel ; 
an  unfolding  more  and  more,  as  the  race  moves  on  and  up, 
of  the  Testament's  meaning,  not  a  series  of  codicils.  It  sat- 
isfies six  of  John  Henry  Newman's  tests ;  but  it  diverges,  by 
the  seventh,  as  wide  from  his  conclusion,  as  history  itself 
does  from  what,  by  his  theory,  history  ought  to  have  been. 

I.  Obvious  as  this  statement  may  seem  in  its  general  form, 
it  yet  contains  a  doctrine  which  is  wanted  to  meet  special 
and  perplexing  facts  in  the  religious  tendency  of  the  times, 
—  a  doctrine,  too,  that  has  a  fitness  to  this  service.  The 
putting  of  a  preacher  into  his  place,  while  it  celebrates,  in 
some  sense,  the  whole  Christian  cause,  and  presupposes  the 
Gospel  that  is  everlasting,  naturally  brings  up  the  peculiar 
function  of  the  ministry,  and  moves  the  question  as  to  the 
right  way  of  discharging  that  office.  Back  of  every  such 
inauguration,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  lie  the  total  New  Tes- 
tament :  but  the  more  specific  and  characteristic  inquiry  it 
starts  is,  how  that  revelation  is  to  energize  itself  among  the 
people  of  this  age  and  this  region  ;  how  this  eternal  Chris- 
tian idea  shall  organize  and  work  itself  in  the  world,  —  by 


what  system  of  means,  by  what  manner  of  measures,  pre- 
scribed or  spontaneous,  regular  or  original;  and,  if  the  cur- 
rent fashion  languishes,  then  how  to  re-infuse  the  primitive 
power.  An  attempt  to  answer  might  be  held  too  bold,  if 
we  did  not  go  to  the  old,  unchanging  Source  for  guidance  ; 
if  we  could  not  direct  the  variable  force,  which  is  the  minis- 
try, by  the  invariable,  which  is  the  Gospel ;  if  we  did  not 
appeal  from  our  individual  and  impertinent  opinions  to  the 
sure  testimony  of  the  evangelical  word  and  the  apostolical 
practice. 

The  topic  before  us,  then,  has  to  do  less  with  the  changes 
of  theological  belief  than  of  religious  action  and  administra- 
tion. It  considers  not  so  much,  or  at  least  not  primarily, 
what  men  are  to  think  about  Christianity, —  a  point  on 
which  speculation  is  abundant;  nor  yet  what  men  shall  re- 
ceive as  Christianity,  —  a  matter  on  which  controversy  would 
be  surprisingly  shortened,  if  they  clung  to  the  Word  itself  for 
light ;  but  rather  how  Christianity  can  be  imparted  to  the 
largest  number  as  a  real  interest ;  how  public  preaching  and 
worship  are  to  be  carried  on ;  and  how,  through  them,  the 
Church,  as  an  institution,  shall  keep  its  hold  on  society. 

That  phrase,  I  know,  carries  a  sound  of  uncertainty;  it  is 
chosen  for  that  reason.  The  state  of  things  to  be  spoken  of 
is  uncertain.  Without  the  least  disposition  to  add  a  sylla- 
ble to  the  frequent  language  of  alarm,  much  less  of  despair, 
I  find  danger  equally  real,  and  more  extensive,  in  the  oppo- 
site feeling,  —  in  an  indifferent  satisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained,  I  apprehend,  by  refusing 
to  look  at  the  obstinate  facts  as  they  stand,  and  the  broad 
currents  as  they  run ;  nothing,  by  letting  our  wishes  of  what 
might  be,  or  our  sense  of  what  ought  to  be,  come  to  take 
the  place  of  a  fair  and  clear  sight  of  what  is.  It  is  easy  to 
fall  back  on  the  inherent  grandeur  of  our  religion,  and  to  re- 
peat the  promise  of  its  Founder,  that  it  shall  stand  for  ever, 
unshaken,  on  a  rock  ;  but  this  will  scarcely  excuse  you  and 
me  from  seeking  very  earnestly  to  know  what  threatens  its 
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visible  body,  and  how  we  can  serve  its  life.  I  know  ofu  o 
persons  of  careful  thoughts  —  none  at  all,  except  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  expecting  that  things  will  go  on  much  as 
they  presume  they  ought  to  —  who  suppose  that  what  we 
mean  by  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  —  including  an  or- 
dained ministry,  stated  assemblies  of  worship,  and  the  sacra- 
ments —  can  follow  in  its  present  course,  and  survive,  or 
subsist  with  any  adequate  dignity,  except  there  is  some  new 
and  kindling  force  created  in  it,  from  within  or  from  without. 
1.  First  of  the  facts  I  have  to  mention,  as  suggesting  that 
we  ought  to  be  ready  for  new  duties,  if  not  for  a  new  order, 
is  this,  that  the  process  which  liberates  the  individual  from 
the  church  government,  whether  as  respects  belief  or  con- 
duct, here  among  us,  approaches  a  consummation.  In  its 
analytical  function,  wherein  it  certainly  excels,  Protestantism 
is  pushing  near  to  the  limit  fixed  by  nature, —  near  enough, 
at  least,  to  let  us  see  where  the  limit  is.  It  is  a  pleasant 
fiction,  among  a  few  managers  of  synods,  central  commit- 
tees, and  veteran  disciplinarians,  of  various  sects, —  not  ex- 
cluding some  whose  liberal  pretensions  should  make  them 
ashamed  of  so  Popish  a  fallacy,  —  that  they  are  actually 
regulating  the  license  of  opinion,  and  keeping  the  hoops 
tight  and  firm  round  the  cistern  of  a  stagnant  orthodoxy. 
The  absurdity  is,  that,  while  they  complacently  smooth 
and  secure  the  ribs  and  bonds  of  the  tank,  the  bottom  has 
dropped  out,  and  the  contents  escaped,  —  not  perished,  but 
sunk,  like  the  stream  that  bore  off  the  worship  of  Olympia 
to  Syracuse,  to  reappear  in  some  healthier  Ortygia.  The 
process  of  ecclesiastical  individualization  has  but  little  far- 
ther to  go.  From  oecumenical  to  national,  from  national  to 
denominational,  from  denominational  to  personal, — this  has 
been  the  course  of  the  conception  of  Christian  unity.  To 
be  sure,  when  a  thinker,  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  reveren- 
cing God,  finds  himself  transgressing  the  bounds  set  by  the 
conventional  authority  of  his  sect,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
he  may  be  amiably  inclined,  for  amity's  sake,  to  do.     He 


may  take  the  ground  that  Bishops  Bramhall  and  Sanderson 
took,  respecting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  their  Church, — 
that  they  were  articles  of  peace,  and  not  of  faith  ;  but,  just 
in  proportion  to  their  sincerity,  the  practical  nonconformity 
will  be  complete.  Among  us,  this  stage  of  analysis  is  more 
than  theoretical,  or  even  intellectual :  it  has  become  chemi- 
cal and  substantial.  The  component  ingredients  have  fallen 
visibly  apart.  The  things  that  went  together  are  actually 
taken  to  pieces;  and  there  they  lie,  —  not  Episcopal,  Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Swedenborgian,  except 
in  name  perhaps;  not  even  Oxford  and  Westminster,  An- 
dover  and  Princeton,  Boston  and  Philadelphia ;  but  New- 
man and  Maurice  and  Martineau,  Schleiermacher  and  Bun- 
sen,  Bush  and  Bushnell,  Eastburn  and  Southgate,  Park  and 
Hodge,  Bacon  and  Barnes,  —  nay,  all  the  names  of  the  di- 
rectory, and  as  many  as  there  are  men  of  each.  Once,  a 
case  of  order  or  discipline  might  be  carried  to  a  see  or  a 
synod  for  veritable  adjudication;  now,  if  it  goes  at  all,  it 
is  only  to  get  the  decencies  of  a  public  sentence  for  a  mat- 
ter prejudged  by  private  parties  elsewhere,  and  to  spread 
the  dignity  of  a  judicial  proceeding  over  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. The  tendency  has  really  proceeded  farther  in  fact 
than  in  theory;  and,  where  the  semblances  of  sectarian 
agreement  exist,  it  is  well  enough  understood  that  they  are 
but  forms  of  respect  for  a  venerable  past,  or  for  sensitive 
leaders  from  whom  it  seems  cruel  to  take  away  the  name 
of  their  idol,  as  well  as  the  divinity.  We  are  here  to-night 
to  do  an  act  which  once  would  have  been  ecclesiastical ; 
now  it  is  purely  social.  The  old  name,  and  some  of  the 
old  forms,  remain ;  but  the  thing  is  not  the  same.  What 
would  have  been,  fifty  years  ago,  the  collective  decision  of 
an  Installing  Council,  making  each  member  and  participant 
responsible  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  now  only  the  com- 
ity of  a  few  friendly  preachers  and  neighbors,  called  together 
from  here  and  there,  by  courtesy  and  good-will,  to  consum- 
mate what  would  just  as  effectually  be  consummated  if 
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every  invited  guest  and  performer  declined  to  come.  Once, 
each  of  us  who  speak  here  might  be  reasonably  presumed 
to  hold  the  theological  opinions  of  the  candidate ;  now,  it 
would  be  thought  a  kind  of  superstition  to  expect  a  coinci- 
dence so  remarkable,  almost  rude  to  ask  what  special  doc- 
trinal system  any  one  prefers,  and  certainly  unwarrantable 
to  conclude  that  a  share  in  the  proceedings  is  a  sign  of  doc- 
trinal consent. 

Whether  this  work  of  subdivision  and  independency  can 
go  farther,  is  hardly  the  question ;  but  whether,  from  that 
point  of  extreme  disintegration,  the  Church  can  begin  to  re- 
construct and  combine,  by  any  principle  of  positive,  vital 
affinities ;  in  short,  whether  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as 
a  common  Christian  life,  a  religious  order,  a  spiritual  organ- 
ization, any  more. 

2.  Another  fact  is  the  existence,  in  the  midst  of  the  best 
Christian  communities,  of  a  class  of  admirable  and  sincere 
persons,  who  have  insensibly,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  lost  interest  and  faith,  not  in  Christian  ideas, 
but  in  ecclesiastical  methods  and  performances.  Whether 
they  are  really  clearer  heads  than  their  neighbors,  is  not  the 
point;  for  their  objection  does  not  commonly  come  by  an 
intellectual  judgment.  It  is  not  that  they  have  tried  Chris- 
tianity by  scientific  tests,  and  found  it  wanting:  such  a  pre- 
tence, as  they  know  and  admit,  confounding  things  that 
differ,  would  only  prove  them  wanting  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  scientific  induction.  It  is  not  that  they  have  measured 
the  New  Testament  by  a  mathematical  calculus  ;  for  they 
are  perfectly  willing,  having  asserted  the  domain  of  law,  to 
render  unto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith's.  It  is  not  that 
they  stumble  at  the  historical  evidence  ;  for  few  of  them 
have  investigated,  and  fewer  still  found  it  possible  to  refute 
it.  It  is  not  at  all  that  they  deny  or  despise  those  inborn 
sentiments  of  trust,  of  penitence,  of  right,  of  gratitude,  of 
worship,  to  which  Christianity  appeals,  and  in  which  it 
builds  its  throne ;  for  they  are  men  of  reverence,  of  purity, 
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of  scrupulous  honor,  of  a  delicate  conscience,  not  seldom  of 
conscious  communion  with  God.  It  is  not  that  they  under- 
value the  clerical  culture  or  fidelity ;  for  their  closest  private 
and  literary  friendships  will  probably  be  with  the  minister. 
It  is  not  that  they  prefer  a  lax  style  of  preaching  or  an  easy 
scheme  of  doctrine  to  a  strict  one  :  indeed,  it  often  happens 
that  their  mental  sharpness  sees  through,  and  their  moral 
sincerity  rejects,  the  rhetorical  generalities  and  sentimental 
moralizings  that  render  religion  nauseating  just  so  far  as 
they  dilute  its  stanch,  awful,  uncompromising  verities. 
Sometimes  you  will  find  these  men  intensely  busy  with 
the  most  solemn  social  problems,  thinking  and  sacrificing 
for  the  welfare  of  any  child  of  God  ;  for  here  the  thwarted 
and  unsatisfied  affections  that  God  meant  for  a  church-fel- 
lowship find  a  partial  work  and  joy.  Sometimes  you  will 
see  them,  in  our  great  cities,  plunging  fearlessly  into  the 
filth  and  misery  of  poor  vagrants,  sots,  orphan  children,  and 
squalid  women,  and  all  the  loathsome  abominations  that 
seethe  and  fester  in  these  vast  caldrons  of  congregated  life, 
themselves  preachers  of  purity,  cleanliness,  industry,  inno- 
cent amusement,  virtue ;  for  here  is  where  the  life  has  gone 
to,  that  has  gone  out  of  the  hackneyed  phrases  and  defunct 
ceremonies  of  so  many  ecclesiastical  functionaries.  That 
life  has  not  perished ;  it  never  perishes :  it  is  God's  un- 
quenchable fire. 

One  of  this  class  of  men  *  has  lately  contributed  a 
thoughtful  and  manly,  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  strangely 
unsatisfactory  and  one-sided  treatise,  to  the  vexed  debate  of 
a  "  social  science."  It  is  right  to  hear,  it  is  cowardice  not 
to  respect,  the  tones,  however  overwrought,  in  which  such 
voices  speak  out.  "  Our  customs,"  he  says,  "  our  necessi- 
ties, our  institutions,  our  social  and  industrial  principles 
and  practices,  all  are  arrayed  against  the  dominance  of  the 
Christian  law  of  universal  good-will  and  universal  equity. 

*  G.  H.  Calvert. 
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And  against  these  customs,  necessities,  practices,  invested 
in  our  hourly  being,  your  vast,  expensive,  complex  Sunday 
apparatus  for  carrying  out  the  Christian  law  —  temples, 
priesthoods,  rituals  —  is  powerless  ;  so  obviously  powerless, 
that  many  —  among  them  men  themselves  Christian  in  sen- 
timent and  practice  —  declare  Christianity  to  be  a  failure." 
But,  he  goes  eloquently  on,  M  No  more  than  gravitation,  or 
the  laws  which  govern  numbers,  can  Christianity  fail.  For 
eighteen  centuries  it  has  been  a  light  to  humanity ;  not 
shining  in  the  deeds  of  kings,  nor  glaring  from  the  towers 
of  cities,  nor  even  always  from  the  spires  of  churches,  but 
modestly,  inwardly,  in  humble  hearts.  In  modern  history 
it  is  a  column  of  fire,  drawing  onward  by  its  heat,  even 
when  its  flame  has  not  been  visible.  To  believe  that  it  can 
fail,  is  unconscious  atheism.  But  what  has  failed,  what  has 
grown  obsolete,  is  the  apparatus  employed  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  its  life  and  power :  that  is  now  a  lifeless  mechan- 
ism, a  social  conventionalism,  a  worldly  armory.  We  make 
the  week  a  negation  of  Sunday,  and  Sunday  a  cessation  of 
the  week ;  we  divide  our  life  into  seven  parts,  whereof  we 
give  six  to  Mammon,  and  one  to  God.  What  he  wills  of 
us  is  not  lip-worship,  but  work-worship." 

Now,  according  to  their  personal  observation,  men  may 
attach  different  degrees  of  importance  to  such  criticism,  and 
form  different  estimates  of  the  influence  of  such  critics.  A 
certain  sort  of  purblind  bigotry  will  set  them  down  as  grace- 
less reprobates,  condemnable  for  not  being  quickened  by  all 
the  routine  and  dulness  of  Christian  formalism.  To  others 
it  will  seem  an  occasion,  not  for  distrusting  the  Church,  still 
less  for  alarm  in  its  behalf,  but  for  rational  study  of  the 
causes,  if  many  thinking  men  of  general  sincerity,  thought- 
fulness,  and  elevation  of  purpose,  lose  their  sympathy  with 
its  ministrations.  Conceit  will  find  it  easy  to  resort  to  its 
summary  sentence,  and  call  it  depravity  or  infidelity.  To 
candid  Christians,  this  phenomenon  of  philanthropic  Chris- 
tianity, without  interest  in  the  institution  by  ivhich,  after  all. 
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it  must  be  kept  alive  and  go  foriuard,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
affecting  importunities  for  the  wisest  concern.  You  say  it 
is  idle  and  weak  to  try  to  adjust  a  process  of  preaching  and 
worship  merely  to  suit  the  disaffected,  and  gratify  the  care- 
less :  so  I  should  think.  Still,  unless  we  abandon  our  faith 
in  the  fitness  between  the  Gospel  and  humanity,  we  must 
expect  a  sympathy  among  right-minded  men,  when  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  embodied  in  a  system  of  culture  and  action, 
behaves  itself  honestly  and  naturally  in  the  world.  For 
unless  the  Church,  as  an  institution,  is  wanted  by  man,  no 
external  authority  and  no  logical  vindication  can  fasten  it 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  history. 

3.  I  shall  barely  allude  to  the  very  partial  attention  paid 
to  the  social  services  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  by  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Statistics  are  at  hand,  gathered  from 
city  and  country,  presenting  impressive  evidence  :  but  that 
sort  of  testimony,  simple  as  it  seems,  is  subject  to  many 
fallacies ;  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  plain 
results  of  observation  in  every  neighborhood.  What  pro- 
portion of  the  strong  and  living  population  go  to  the  sanctu- 
ary? Of  these,  what  proportion  go  of  their  personal  choice, 
drawn  by  a  spiritual  attraction,  irrespective  of  foreign  per- 
suasion, domestic  policy,  business  expediency,  or  parental 
coercion  ?  Of  that  reduced  class,  what  proportion  go  so 
regularly  as  not  to  keep  the  minister  in  a  state  of  pain- 
ful self-apology,  and  struggle  of  self-respect  to  make  the 
best  of  it?  Of  these,  what  part  are  awake  and  listening 
and  partaking,  supplicating  with  the  prayer,  praising  with 
the  thanksgiving,  and  throwing  all  the  heart's  doors  wide 
open  to  the  word  of  Scripture  and  exhortation  ?  And  then, 
of  these,  as  you  look  into  one  handsome  temple  after  an- 
other, what  part  stand  forward  —  men  as  well  as  women, 
youth  as  well  as  age  —  to  pay  the  simple  and  unaffected 
tribute  of  a  personal  commemoration  of  the  Crucified,  and 
offer  a  full  confession  of  his  cause  before  men  ? 

Enough   you  find,  unquestionably,  to  verify  the  reality 
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and  the  divinity  of  the  substantial  thing  there  said   and 
done, -especially  when  you  consider  under  what  a  weight 
of  repeftion    and     technicality   and    traditional    mistakes 
through  what,  organs  of  official  heaviness  and  crudity  and 
slowness  and  moral  insufficiency,  the  inspiring  mysterv  has 
to  articulate  its  secret ;  enough  to  show  what  an  ineradica- 
be  force  that  must  be  which  holds  its  own  against  so  many 
alienating  causes,  and  makes  the  loss  so  gradual ;  enough 
to  arouse  and  animate  every  messenger  who  is  not  so  child- 
ish as  to  compute  ideas  by  majorities  and  truth  by  fashion 
or  so  cowardly  that  he  dare  not  be 

"  In  the  right  with  two  or  three  " ; 

enough   to    confirm    Tertullian's    definition,    "Ubi  tres,  ibi 

ecclesia";  enough   to   guarantee   the   fulfilment   of  the'  far 
grander  promise  of  Him  who  openeth  and  no  man  sbutteth, 
—  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am   I  in  the  midst  of  them  » 
But  not  enough,  surely,  to  satisfy  any  disciple  to  whom  the 
souls  of  men  are  dear;  not  enough  to  leave  the  consecrated 
minister  and  successor  of  the  Apostles  content,  at  least  till 
he   has   become  the  servant  of  all,  that  he  might  gain  the 
more  ;  not  enough  to  let  us  plod  complacently  on  through 
our  old  circuit  of  well-dressed  formalities  and  decent  decla- 
mation, trying  no  new  experiments  for  the  Gospel's  sake, 
kindling  with  no  new  zeal  to  make  the  Church  wide  as  the' 
world,  and  the  laborers  equal  to  the  harvest. 

4.  The  laborers  equal  to  the  harvest :  that  phrase  leads 
in  another  matter.  Be  the  hearers  few  and  the  flocks 
slender  as  they  may,  they  are  too  many  for  the  ministers. 
It  is  the  gladness  and  the  congratulation  of  this  hour  and 
this  parish,  that  this  society's  destitution  is  conscientiously 
supplied.  But  the  intruding  recollection  which  comes  into 
so  many  minds,  to  chasten  if  not  to  sadden  this  lawful 
festivity,  is,  that,  fifty  miles  away,  another  pulpit  is  emptied 
that  this  may  be  filled.     Consolation  here  is  affliction  there. 
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It  may  happen  in  this  way,  to  any  extent,  that  each  stop- 
page creates  a  breach.     It  is  wonderful  to  what  an  extent, 
for  lack  of  fresh  workmen  on  the   field,  our  ecclesiastical 
inductions    have    thus    become    mere    transpositions,    and 
itinerancy  has  come  in,  not,  as  in  Wesley's  order,  by  prin- 
ciple, but  from  the  sore  and  irksome  pressure  of  necessity. 
The    causes    of  this    scarcity   lie,   I   apprehend,   somewhat 
deeper  than  the  financial  and  prudential  ones  so  often  sug- 
gested,—  accounts  of  the  matter  so  humiliating,  that,  just 
so  far  as  they  do  explain  the  facts,  they  aggravate  the  mor- 
tification.    They  certainly  do   not  sound  like  the  ringing 
accents  which  tell  how  a  valiant  preacher  of  old  not  only 
waived  every  indifferent  custom  and  personal  predilection, 
that  he  might  by  all  means  "  save  some";  not  only  became 
weak  with  the  weak,  and  practised  Jewish  austerities  with 
the  Jew,  and  spoke  homely  ethnic  dialects  that  he  might 
conquer  Gentile  prejudice;  but  was  so  anxious  to  give  no 
offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed,  as  to 
meet  necessities,  distresses,  imprisonments,  fastings  ;  thrice 
shipwrecked,  thrice  beaten  with  rods,  once  stoned,  five  times 
receiving  forty  stripes  save  one  ;  in  deaths  oft,  in  perils  of 
waters,  perils   of  robbers,  perils  in  the  wilderness,  perils  in 
the   city,  perils   in  the  sea,  perils  by  his  own  countrymen, 
perils  among  false  brethren  ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness, 
in  cold   and  nakedness,  in  hunger  and  thirst;  buffeted,  re- 
viled, defamed,  tormented  ;  made  as  the  filth  of  the  earth 
and  the  off-scouring  of  all  things.     This  was  Paul's  salary, 
—  an  invoice  of  comforts  which  it  would  be  well  for  every 
young  man  to  read  through,  when  he  is  really  hesitating 
whether  he  shall  decline  to  preach  the  Gospel  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  pay.     And  all  this  that  he  might 
"gain    the   more,"  that   he    might  "save    some";  all   this 
"  for  the   Gospel's  sake." 

'"For  the  Gospel's  sake."  These  costly  sacrifices,  then, 
have  one  object.  Behind  all  the  ingenuities  of  address,  and 
all  shiftings  of  measures,  and  all  tentative  enterprises,  stands 
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one  unchanging,  unchangeable  purpose,  —  and  that  to  plant 
and  push  and  proclaim  and  enthrone  everywhere  one  un- 
changing and  unchangeable  fact,  —  the  faith  of  Christ. 
For  that,  and  that  simply,  and  that  always,  Paul  wants 
to  gain  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  legalist  and  the  Anti- 
nomian,  the  weak  and  the  powerful.  When  he  meets  a 
man,  the  first  question  he  has  to  ask  about  him  is,  how  to 
make  a  Christian  of  him,  —  a  good  model  for  every  Chris- 
tian minister.  Paul  would  never  desire  a  parishioner  merely 
to  take  up  a  pew,  help  to  fill  the  church,  and  swell  the  par- 
ish revenue.  The  moment  he  got  a  hearing  from  anybody, 
"Christ  and  the  resurrection"  was  the  next  word.  The 
moment  he  gained  attention,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was 
the  message.  If  anybody  admired  his  eloquence,  or  was 
struck  with  his  dialectics,  or  stopped  to  recognize  his  manly 
simplicity  and  courage,  Paul  had  not  an  instant  to  lose  be- 
fore trying  for  his  conversion.  If  he  found  a  welcome  in 
any  city,  or  even  an  entrance  with  bonds  and  afflictions 
instead  of  salutes,  he  determined  not  to  know  anything 
there  but  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and  ceased  not  to  preach 
him  till  he  departed  thence.  So  it  is  with  the  true  servant 
of  the  cause  always,  as  it  was  with  the  firm,  eager,  solemn 
face  and  figure  of  Ignatius,  before  the  gay  and  accomplished 
young  Francis  Xavier,  at  the  University  of  Paris.  Pursuing 
him  everywhere,  in  his  frivolities,  his  disquisitions,  his  retire- 
ments, in  forest  and  garden  and  lovely  river-side  and  pub- 
lic street;  discussing  the  subtilties  of  philosophy  and  the 
charms  of  poetry  ;  waiting  long,  and  going  by  many  a  round- 
about approach,  —  it  is  all  that  he  may  put  back  to  him, 
again  and  again,  in  the  fascinating,  melancholy,  melodious 
tone  of  that  intense  sincerity,  the  old  question,  "  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?  "  closing  every  brilliant  conversation  on  art  and  nature 
and  society  and  letters  with  the  thrilling  accent  of  the  awful 
and  unvarying  interrogation,  "  What- shall  it  profit?"  —  till 
the  thoughtless  student,  at  once  subdued  and  awakened, 
answered  by  renouncing  the  world,  and  submitting  his  soul. 
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II.  When  we  turn,  then, — as  it  is  time  we  did,  —  from 
the  symptoms  of  our  disordered  ecclesiastical  case,  to  in- 
quire next  what  will  be  the  efficient  means  of  meeting 
them,  of  reclothing  the  ministry  in  its  rightful  power,  the 
Apostle  and  the  text  are  still  before  us  with  a  reply.  We 
cannot,  after  all,  get  round  the  central  importance  of  the 
substance  of  doctrine.  There  must  be,  amidst  all  varia- 
tions of  ministry  and  ecclesiastical  economy,  before  all, 
above  all,  at  the  heart  of  all,  one  and  the  same  all-essen- 
tial message,  truth,  cry,  old  as  Christendom,  real  as  life, 
clear  as  the  voice  of  God.  There  must  be  a  Gospel  to 
be  preached,  or  every  experiment  and  every  effort  will  fail. 

The  attempt  to  epitomize  the  Gospel,  or  even  to  define, 
in  brief  propositions,  its  cardinal  doctrines,  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous, if  the  simplicity  and  the  repetition  and  the  em- 
phasis of  its  own  terms  did  not  set  them  up  into  such  open- 
ness and  such  light,  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
cannot  err  in  finding  them.  Of  course  we  mean,  in  such 
a  discrimination,  what  is  characteristic  of  the  Gospel ;  not 
what  it  declares  in  common  with  other  systems,  ethical  or 
philosophical,  but  what  is  distinctive  of  itself.  That  it 
should  inculcate  the  virtues  ;  that  it  should  insist  on  vera- 
city and  integrity  and  chastity  and  charity ;  that  it  should 
purge  the  dim  conscience  in  man,  and  reaffirm  its  decis- 
ions ;  above  all,  that  it  should  show  the  worth  of  man 
himself,  and  the  dignity  of  his  freedom,  —  all  this  is  neces- 
sary to  it  as  a  complete  declaration  of  the  right  manhood, 
and  of  the  wTill  of  Heaven ;  and  no  sane  person,  with  reve- 
lation and  the  world's  history  both  in  his  hand,  would  think 
of  expecting  the  full  exhibition  of  those  moral  graces,  except 
where  Christianity  should  soften  the  soil  and  nurture  their 
growth  with  its  heavenly  influence.  But  when  we  ask, 
What  is  that  influence  ?  we  are  turned  back  from  the  uni- 
versal morality  to  the  special  spirituality  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  Looking  into  that,  we  find  those  simple,  central 
truths  which  do  seem  distinctive  of  Christianity,  prepared 
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and  foreshining  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  ripened  and  re- 
vealed only  in  the  New,  and  so  indispensable  to  it,  that,  if 
you  take  any  one  of  them  away,  Christianity  would  be  no 
longer  itself. 

1.  First  of  these  is  the  idea  of  one  personal  God  and 
Father,  his  infinite  justice  rearing  the  bar  of  an  eternally 
proceeding  and  personal  judgment  between  wrong  and  right, 
evil  and  good,  sin  and  holiness,  throughout  the  universe  ; 
his  infinite  love  precluding  for  ever  the  terrible  possibility  of 
a  triumph  of  evil,  and  transforming  the  whole  character  of 
human  obedience  from  fear  to  gratitude,  —  from  a  slavish 
crouch  at  the  feet  of  an  almighty  masterdom,  to  the  liberty 
of  affectionate  trust  and  hope.  This  contradistinguishes 
Christianity  not  more  from  Atheism,  which  is  probably  a 
solecism,  than  from  Polytheism,  which  was  the  pietistic 
superstition  of  the  past ;  and  from  Pantheism,  which  is  the 
philosophic  superstition  of  the  present ;  and  from  that  self- 
interested  dread  of  a  kingly  wielder  of  retributive  scourges, 
which  is  the  practical  superstition  of  past  and  present,  and 
of  all  ages  yet.  It  also  brings  in  the  wonderfully  inspiring 
and  intensely  efficient  truth  of  a  direct  and  personal  inter- 
course between  the  human  soul  and  God ;  thus  at  once 
liberating  and  spiritualizing  prayer  into  a  veritable  asking 
and  receiving,  and  yielding  unspeakable  consolations  to 
every  sorrow,  strength  to  every  frailty,  and  peace  to  every 
agitation,  that  can  ever  possibly  torture  or  paralyze  or  be- 
wilder any  child  of  that  Father. 

2.  Second  is  the  doctrine  of  a  recovery  from  sin,  which 
is  negative,  and  a  new  creation  into  spiritual  life,  which  is 
positive,  but  also  complementary  to  that,  —  accomplished 
together  as  one  in  the  mediation  of  Christ.  As  logical  in- 
ferences from  this — yet  wearing  more  the  look  of  love 
than  logic  —  are  forgiveness,  justification  by  faith,  and  im- 
mortality ;  forgiveness,  because  there  would  be  no  real 
clearance  from  transgression  without  a  pardon  for  its  past 
affronts.     The  law  said  nothing  of  acquittal ;  grace  speaks 
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of  nothing  else.  The  burden  and  perplexity  of  the  quick- 
ened and  self-accusing  conscience  were,  how  to  get  back, 
or  be  reconciled,  so  as  to  be  right  with  that  law  again. 
This  is  what  Christ  achieves.  He  does  it  by  his  whole  in- 
carnation, living,  dying,  intercession ;  by  his  entire  media- 
torial office,  and  not  by  any  one  item  or  transaction  in  it. 
No  theology  has  yet  succeeded  in  so  analyzing  that  redemp- 
tion as  to  show  its  parts,  proportions,  and  relations.  Most 
theologies  have  given  vividness  to  some  of  its  features,  at 
the  expense  of  obscuring  others.  It  is  evident  enough,  that, 
in  the  estimate  of  the  New  Testament,  —  from  the  myste- 
rious prophecy  at  the  Transfiguration,  and  indeed  from  John 
the  Baptist's  prevision  of  a  sacrifice,  on  to  the  last  medita- 
tion and  ascription  of  the  other  John,  last  survivor  of  the 
Twelve,  —  a  Divine  Suffering  lies  at  the  heart  of  it,  suffusing 
an  ineffable  tenderness  through  the  whole,  and  penetrating 
every  part  with  the  gracious  energy  of  a  motive  born  of  the 
sight  of  voluntary  agony.  It  is  evident  that  the  cross  is  the 
chosen  symbol  of  the  reconciling  power  ;  and  that  the  world's 
life  came,  somehow,  through  its  Saviour's  death,  —  his 
stripes  healing  our  wounds,  his  blood  cleansing  us  from  sin, 
his  pain  our  ransom.  Yet  it  is  Christ  himself,  and  not  one 
act  of  his  ;  the  Son  of  God,  and  not  a  part  of  him  ;  his  eter- 
nally living  spirit,  and  .not  his  mortal  blood, — that  saves, 
and  puts  the  offender  and  the  offended  at  one.  Then,  out 
of  the  same  Christ's  work,  comes  directly  the  truth  of  being 
saved  by  faith,  or,  in  the  language  of  common  life,  of  being 
right  before  the  perfectly  Right;  by  a  right  tendency  of  the 
spiritual  affections  ;  by  a  renunciation  of  self-will ;  by  a 
willingness  to  be  saved  from  above,  rather  than  by  a  pitiful 
score  of  merits  where  failure  always  outruns  performance, — 
a  most  animating,  transporting  disclosure  to  every  heart  that 
has  been  treading  and  tugging  at  the  desperate  mill-wheel 
of'  legality  and  self-satisfaction.  Then,  also,  involved  with 
equal  certainty  in  the  act  of  regeneration  through  this  faith, 
is  immortality ;  for  there  is  no  limitation  of  that  spiritual 
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III.  But  enough  of  the  substance  of  doctrine.     This  men 
tion  of  the  Church  brings  ns  back  to  the  other  and  vLabL 
component  in  the  twofold  power  that  makes  the  histo  y  o 
Christendom.     Such  being  the  Gospel  to  be  preach  del 

the  bapt.smal  formula  which  Jesus  gave  to  his  followers 
when  he  sent  them  forth  to  convert  the  world  in  the  Ze 
of  the  Father,  the  Sou,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  held  wM 
many  modifications  and  definitions,  as  the  fkith  o     he      n 
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turies,  the  remaining  question  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
is,  how  it  shall,  here  and  at  present,  be  preached.  Of  the 
many  points  that  might  be  handled,  I  touch  two,  pre-inti- 
mated  by  the  text,  and  by  the  treatment  all  along. 

1.  One  of  these  is  a  proper  flexibility  and  variety  in  the 
manner  of  Christian  ministrations.  Is  it  not  full  season, 
brethren,  to  consider  whether  the  highest  faithfulness  to  the 
original  and  unchangeable  Gospel  we  have  received  does 
not  warrant  —  nay,  require  —  some  departure  from  the  pre- 
scribed routine  in  the  dispensation  of  its  word  ?  Are  we 
not  robbing  ourselves  of  some  possible  "  times  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  out  of  a  too  close  and  rigid 
subjection  to  the  mere  human  customs  judged  expedient  in 
other  days  ?  Might  not  a  generous  and  enlightened  inter- 
pretation of  the  precise,  confession  of  the  Apostle  show  us  a 
somewhat  less  constrained,  less  stately,  but  also  less  jejune 
and  apathetic  way  of  getting  simple  Christianity,  in  its 
beauty  and  loveliness  and  masculine  vigor,  before  the  peo- 
ple ?  ' 

Two  facts  justify  a  far  greater  liberty  than  the  clerical 
profession  has  been  inclined  to  use,  in  diversifying  the  ser- 
vices of  public  religious  appeal,  —  the  fact  that  all  our 
actual,  real  Christianity  is  itself  proximate  and  progressive, 
and  the  fact  that  an  ecclesiastical  policy  or  usage  is  not  a 
Church,  —  so  that  the  Church  will  not  be  damaged,  if  some 
plans  are  tried,  and  given  up.  The  Church  is  meant,  un- 
doubtedly, to  be  the  exponent  of  a  supreme  principle,  the 
interpreter  and  working  instrument  of  that  Gospel  we  have 
just  been  opening,  the  body  of  its  universal  life.  It  partly 
fulfils  this  office.  Still  it  is  an  instrument,  rather  than  a 
vascularly  connected  organ,  and  will  not  be  hurt  by  some 
irregular  uses  of  its  members.  Indeed,  the  very  life  it  em- 
bodies is  only  a  perpetual  approximation,  a  pressing  towards 
the  mark.  We  need  not  be  timid,  then,  about  trying  some 
honest,  careful,  well-deliberated  experiments,  to  bring  the 
popular  feeling  and  the  biblical  realities  a  little  nearer  to- 
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gether.  Holding  fast  the  solid  substance  of  Christ's  own 
doctrine,  and  doing  it  all  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  we  need  not 
be  afraid  to  join  Paul  in  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
by  all  means  we  may  save  some. 

It  is  a  striking  reflection,  after  all  we  say  and  do  about 
missions,  how  seldom  we  really  carry  out  the  Gospel  with 
the  Evangelists'  uncalculating  ardor,  and  offer  it  to  those 
about  us  who  are  without  it.  We  set  up  meeting-houses, 
and  divide  them  into  boxes,  and  put  a  price  —  sometimes  a 
round  one  —  on  each  ;  and  having  laid  this  not  very  tempt- 
ing inducement  across  the  pew-door  in  the  shape  of  a  tax, 
we  wait  for  unconverted  people  to  come  in,  and  pay  for 
being  converted.  It  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  order  of 
nature.  It  is  expecting  unconcerned  persons  to  lay  down 
their  money  for  that  very  thing  which  is  needful  to  make 
them  disposed  to  lay  down  their  money  at  all. 

It  may  be  true,  that  the  present  artificial  and  venerable 
system  of  parochial  combination,  finance,  taxation,  and  pos- 
sible pew-holding  monopoly,  works  well  with  a  considerable 
class  of  men.  But  it  is  just  as  certain,  that  another  class  is 
disgusted  with  it,  as  infringing  on  the  Christian  ideas  of  re- 
publican equality  ;  foisting  the  distinctions  of  worldly  prop- 
erty into  the  house  of  God ;  perilling  the  preacher's  simplicity 
and  independence,  by  keeping  his  eye  on  the  important  as- 
sessment of  every  leading  family  which  may  not  like  to  hear 
searching  preaching,  and  call  it  political  or  ascetic ;  and  every 
way  interfering  with  the  chief  purpose  for  which  all  Chris- 
tian preaching  professes  to  be  done.  What  I  ask  is,  why 
we  are  not  devising  some  efficient  way  of  giving  the  other 
method  a  fair  trial.  The  old  way  has  been  going  on  a  long 
time,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  saved  everybody  :  why  not 
try  another  way,  if  possible,  to  "  save  some"  that  are  left  ? 
This  backwardness  seems  the  less  excusable,  because  the 
Catholic  and  some  other  churches  have  practised  the  free 
mode,  and  by  no  means  have  discouraged  attendance.  A 
little  extemporaneousness  and  mixture  might  possibly  please 
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some,  as  much  as  isolated  propriety  and  guarded  regularity 
please  others.  Would  Christ  justify  any  usage  that  ex- 
cludes a  part,  especially  the  poor,  or  shuts  them  away  into 
a  separate  chapel  by  themselves  ?  If  money  is  wanted  for 
this  experiment,  where  are  the  primitive  zeal  and  self-denial? 
and  does  it  not  show  that  the  snug  commercial  plan  has 
failed  to  produce  one  of  the  fruits  that  church-going  was 
intended  for? 

Again  :  when  the  people  are  assembled,  we  have  a  certain 
stereotyped  order  of  exercises,  as  to  length,  succession,  ap- 
pearance, postures,  —  which  latter  have  pretty  generally 
settled  down  into  an  undisturbed,  indolent  sitting,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  through  every  service  and  every  emotion, — 
praise  and  prayer,  cheer  and  penitence,  reading  and  hearing, 
singing  and  sleeping.  Have  we  a  right  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  all  persons,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  to  be  converted  from  selfish  and  ungodly 
habits,  shall  be  converted  sitting  at  eleven  o'clock  or  three 
o'clock,  on  one  day  of  the  week,  in  some  particular  build- 
ing, through  this  trite  form  of  proceedings,  or  not  converted 
at  all? 

Is  it  certain  that  for  all  preachers,  of  all  habitudes,  gifts, 
and  kinds  of  learning,  the  reading  of  a  manuscript,  and  a 
uniform  style  of  composition  and  delivery,  are  more  likely 
to  win  the  ear  of  all  manner  of  busy,  fatigued,  drowsy  hear- 
ers, than  a  more  extempore  and  familiar  kind  of  address  ? 
What  wonder  that  an  uncontradicted  profession  —  never 
called  in  question  for  statements  or  opinions ;  standing  up, 
week  after  week,  to  assert  without  denial ;  sharpened  and 
made  diligent,  as  the  lawyer  is,  by  no  curiosity  or  opposite 
counsel,  and  accustomed  neither  to  ask  nor  expect  any  pal- 
pable results  ;  acting  in  but  one  line,  on  one  track  —  should 
wax  either  dull  or  dogmatical,  or  both  ? 

Look  through  the  country,  and  see  how  little  is  done,  on 
the  whole,  to  bring  out  the  infinite  adaptations  of  our  relig- 
ion, and  send  it  home  to  meet  particular  states  of  society, 
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particular  exigencies  in  business,  health,  public  excitement, 
conditions  of  classes  ;  how  little  to  make  the  Church  aggres- 
sive, as  it  is  its  divine  right  and  bounden  duty  to  be  ;  how 
little  to  crowd  it  up  into  mansions  of  proud,  carnal  wealth, 
and  down  into  dens  of  pagan  sensuality,  idleness,  despair, 
and  crime,  and  abroad  into  the  hard  self-confidence  of  intel- 
lectual conceit,  or  into  the  grasping  idolatry  of  moneyed 
accumulation  and  commercial  success ;  how  little  to  give 
special  helps  and  lessons  to  special  ranks  of  souls  and  sorts 
of  life;  how  little  to  Christianize,  really  to  Christianize, 
with  the  old  evangelical  spirit  and  truth,  amusements  and 
shops  and  streets  and  schools  and  wharves  and  politics  and 
saloons  and  assemblies  and  boarding-houses !  All  honor 
to  the  Christian  consideration  that  has  reared  a  pulpit  on 
yonder  Common,  and  caught  the  crowds  as  they  strolled, 
and  cried  after  those  that  would  not  come  in  !  and  higher 
honor  yet  to  the  men  of  too  large  liberty,  and  too  manly  a 
temper,  to  be  cowed  into  acquiescence  when  dainty  and  in- 
solent critics,  bound  fast  in  the  chains  of  episcopal  precedent, 
undertook  to  frighten  them  from  following  the  Apostles,  and 
preaching  Christ's  Gospel  by  the  way-side  !  We  have  let 
ourselves  be  too  much  tied  up  in  our  canonical  customs,  till 
the  blood  has  oozed  out  of  our  limbs,  and  they  have  grown 
cold  and  stiff.  We  come  into  bondage  to  the  means,  and 
miss  the  end.  Like  the  fishermen  that  Habakkuk  warned, 
we  sacrifice  to  our  own  net,  and  burn  incense  to  our  own 
drag.  When  the  most  staid  and  finical  of  the  sects  among 
us  is  found  moving  in  a  national  convention,  as  it  is  this 
very  night,  for  a  freer  ecclesiastical  breathing-room,  for  a 
more  liberal  order,  and  a  worship  better  suited  to  the  diver- 
sified wants  of  the  worshippers,  may  it  not  be  rationally  ex- 
pected that  our  less  restricted  Congregational  ministry  will 
consult  whether  the  measure  of  apostolic  adaptation  is  yet 
reached  among  us,  —  whether  Sunday  and  the  sanctuary  are 
not  treated  as  too  exclusively  the  channels  of  God's  grace, 
and  a  pulpit  fashion  made  the  too  intolerant  dictator  of 
Christian  enterprise  ? 
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2.  But,  whatever  may  be  believed  of  the  expediency  of 
diversifying  our  measures  or  enlarging  our  policy,  there  is 
one  source  of  new  power  to  the  ministry,  beyond  all  ques- 
tions of  precedent  or  expediency  or  policy  whatever.  This 
is  a  deeper  consecration,  and  a  more  fervent  devotion,  in 
the  special  work  of  the  ministry  itself:  in  the  ministry,  not 
as  a  perfunctory  profession  ;  not  as  a  cent-per-cent  payment 
for  bread  or  popularity  ;  not  as  a  convenient  theatre  for  dis- 
playing the  results  of  culture,  or  a  co-ordinate  method  with 
the  press  and  platform  for  practising  literary  skill ;  not  that, 
—  that  is  the  very  debility  that  wants  eradicating ;  but  the 
ministry  as  what  Christ  himself,  the  first  minister,  and  Paul, 
the  second,  always  held  and  made  it, — an  office  whose  sin- 
gle and  unceasing  and  absorbing  passion  is  to  gain  men's 
souls  from  indifference,  through  penitence,  to  a  vital  and 
consistent  righteousness.  Say  what  we  will  of  the  worldli- 
ness  of  the  market,  and  the  coldness  of  the  laity,  and  the 
criticism  of  the  brain,  and  the  temper  of  the  times,  when- 
ever the  men  who  are  set  apart  —  yes,  set  apart  —  for  the 
Gospel  ministry  —  Christ's  ministry,  Paul's  ministry  — 
shall  arise  in  a  resolute  purpose,  and  combine  in  a  cordial 
agreement,  and  pray,  with  the  wrestling  intercessions  of  the 
old  saints,  and  determine  that  a  new  wakening  of  religious 
zeal  shall  run  like  fire  from  heaven  through  our  churches, 
then  it  will  be  done.  God  has  promised  ;  and  shall  he  not 
perform  ?  The  flood  of  worldly  prosperity  will  be  turned 
into  a  stream  of  beneficent  and  philanthropic  zeal,  making 
glad  the  city  of  God.  Faith  will  build  that  city  broad  as 
the  planet,  from  Kansas  to  Japan.  Wealth  will  not  be 
thrown  away  nor  lessened,  but  made  to  bloom  into  the 
beauty  of  a  sacred  civilization.  Amusement  will  not  be 
struck  into  a  ghastly  gloom,  but  touched,  in  all  its  genial 
movements  and  joyous  pulses,  with  the  hallowing  purity 
and  temperance  and  generosity  of  .the  Son  of  Man.  Tem- 
ples will  be  re-dedicated,  preaching  re-ordained,  Chris- 
tendom re-christianized,  the  ways  of  Zion  refilled,  the  sol- 
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emn  feasts  re-crowded  with  festive  and  liberal  offerings 
of  love. 

All  this  is  in  the  power  of  the  men  now  nominally  called 
to  the  preaching  of  Christ.  It  will  demand  enthusiasm,  with- 
out which  no  great  reform  ever  came  ;  it  will  require  faith, 
without  which  no  great  reform  ever  began ;  it  will  require 
prayer,  —  prayer  more  self-forgetful  and  familiar  and  inti- 
mate than  our  stately  sentences  articulate,  —  without  which 
no  great  reform  ever  conquered.  But  whenever  the  men 
that  have  the  Church  and  her  offices  in  charge  say  it  shall 
be,  meaning  what  they  say,  it  will  be.  For  it  is  not  in 
the  heart  of  humanity  then  to  hold  back ;  and  many  a  pa- 
tient soul,  beseeching  secretly,  waits  already  for  that  conso- 
lation of  Israel.  Let  the  ardor  and  unity  and  combination 
and  sacrifice,  and  running  hither  and  thither,  which  are  now 
illuminating  the  whole  land  for  its  political  redemption, 
teach  us  what  a  real  conviction  will  do,  and  how  a  real  feel- 
ing goes  to  its  work.  And,  if  they  do  it  for  a  corruptible 
crown,  we  have  the  same  weapons  of  nature  and  man  and 
God  for  an  incorruptible. 

Let  me  recall  to  you  a  single  chapter  out  of  the  modern 
history  of  Christ's  Church.  At  the  opening  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  England,  religion  was  as  nearly  dead  as  it  could  be, 
and  still  have  "  a  name  to  live."  A  sceptical  philosophy 
had  conspired  with  licentious  manners  to  eat  out  the  heart 
of  piety,  trample  worship  into  contempt,  and  drug  the  con- 
science of  the  people.  The  church-doors  stood  open ;  but 
the  multitude,  mad  with  their  lusts  and  ambition,  and 
shouting  in  profane  merriment,  rushed  by.  Inside  the  de- 
serted walls,  hollow  ceremonies  were  theatrically  performed, 
traditional  creeds  were  ■  insincerely  repeated,  sermons  of 
some  sort  were  heartlessly  preached,  and  then  the  preach- 
ers sped  away  to  their  hounds. and  horses,  or  to  the  squire's 
dinner-table.  In  the  midst  of  this  frightful  spiritual  lethar- 
gy, there  suddenly  appeared,  here  and  there  over  the  land, 
men  who  seemed  to  have  been  born  in  another  world,  reared 
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in  another  air,  and  called  by  some  unprecedented  vocation. 
Using  the  same  old  familiar  Saxon  speech,  in  all  its  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  they  yet  seemed  to  speak  with  other 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance  ;  for  they  spoke 
not  with  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.  They  had  evidently  con- 
versed with  heavenly  things  ;  and,  when  they  spoke,  the 
radiance  was  upon  them  as  if  they  had  just  come  down 
from  the  Mount.  The  powers  of  the  world  to  come  thun- 
dered or  entreated  in  their  tones,  and  its  brightness  shone 
out  of  their  faces.  It  mattered  nothing  where  they  stood, — 
in  a  pulpit,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  a  forsaken  barn,  at  the 
corner  of  a  street.  Forgetting  all  rules,  they  sent  their  Scrip- 
tural warnings  and  invitations  straight  in  to  the  souls  of 
peasant  and  lord.  Not  many  wise  and  mighty  went  to 
hear  them  at  first:  but  presently  the  weak  things  which 
God  had  chosen  confounded  the  wise  and  the  mighty ;  and 
they  too  listened,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  and  wept,  and 
repented.  Lord  Chesterfield  himself  shuddered.  The  elec- 
tric feeling  of  repentance  and  a  new  life  ran  through  the 
great  crowds  that  met  in  London,  and  all  up  and  down  the 
land.  The  proud  forgot  their  pomps,  and  the  frivolous  their 
pleasures,  and  the  worldly-minded  their  idols.  It  was  no 
transient,  superficial  enthusiasm.  Men's  souls  were  moved 
to  their  deepest  places.  They  drank  the  waters  of  life,  be- 
cause it  was  what  their  parched  hearts  thirsted  for.  The 
conviction  lasted  on.  It  was  the  English  Pentecost.  The 
Church  woke  from  her  trance.  Christ  reclaimed  his  own. 
We  have  the  clearest  historic  testimony,  that  "  never,  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  did  the  brave,  loving,  steadfast,  re- 
joicing spirit  of  the  Gospel  have  a  truer  manifestation.  It 
embraced  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  low-born  and  the  noble; 
and  these,  when  imbued  with  that  divine  life,  became  one, 
—  members  of  the  same  household  of  faith.  In  them,  the 
new  birth  was  something  more  than  a  theological  dogma, 
or  an  article  in  the  creed :  it  was   a  living  reality.     Old 
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things  had  verily  passed  away,  and  all  things  had  become 
new.  Religion  no  longer  consisted  in  a  formal  assent  to  a 
dead  orthodoxy ;  but  it  was  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  the 
living  Christianity  of  the  Bible, —  that  which  is  alone  trans- 
forming and  vital." 

Now,  what  wrought  this  change,  and  brought  back  an 
unbelieving  nation  to  sincerity  and  to  God  ?  Was  it  elo- 
quence ?  Beyond  question,  these  were  eloquent  men  ;  but, 
as  the  world  reckons  eloquence,  many  more  as  eloquent 
went  before  and  came  after:  abler  sermons,  more  splendid 
sermons,  so  called,  have  been  preached  in  every  age  of  the 
Church,  than  theirs.  Was  it  organization  ?  Did  you  ever 
know  the  dry  bonds  of  any  organization  to  set  human  hearts 
on  fire  with  sacrifice  and  zeal  ?  Was  it  self-interest  ? 
What  kind  of  self-interest  was  that  which  threw  away 
property,  forfeited  office  and  privileges,  encountered  perse- 
cution, and  labored  without  reward  ?  No  :  if  you  would 
find  out  the  secret  of  this  mighty  spiritual  renovation,  the 
greatest  since  Luther,  you  must  hearken  to  the  Wesleyan 
prayers,  you  must  read  or  sing  the  Wesleyan  hymns.  There 
you  will  see  that  each  of  these  prevailing  and  illuminated 
men  carried  in  his  breast  a  heart;  and  that  heart  was 
charged,  brimmed,  running  over,  with  love,  —  love  for  the 
Christ,  love  for  the  Father,  love  for  the  souls  of  men.  Hum- 
ble as  the  humblest  of  us  in  scientific  skill,  they  loved  much, 
and  so  were  highly  exalted.  The  love  of  Christ  constrained 
them.  The  Church  was  saved  by  feeling;  and  the  conquest 
over  a  stubborn  nation's  pride,  which  learning  and  ancient 
ceremonies  failed  to  win,  was  won,  as  by  a  gale  from  heav- 
en, by  holy  hearts. 

Just  so  long  as  that  Christ-like  vitality  lasts,  just  so  far  as 
it  spreads,  the  curse  of  sectarianism  must  wither  and  perish 
before  it,  like  the  doomed  and  Anticbristian  abomination  that 
it  is.  But  it  is  a  tenacious  and  obstinate  fiend,  and  keeps  a 
secret  chamber  in  many  quarters  whence  it  has  been  often 
declared  dislodged.     The  Church  has  not  yet  done  suspect- 
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ing  a  man  till  it  can  classify  him  ;  and  pinching  him,  with 
such  instruments  as  it  has  muscle  to  manage,  when  he  pre- 
fers Christ  to  a  sect.  The  wrong  of  such  bigotry  may  be 
veiled,  but  is  not  wholly  neutralized,  by  its  imbecility  and 
its  obscurity.  A  recent  English  book  of  considerable  abil- 
ity,* with  a  national  prejudice  so  intensely  insular  as  to 
remind  us  of  the  Hebrew  narrowness  which  Christ  came  ex- 
pressly to  break  through,  placidly  pronounces  the  British 
people  the  only  "  surviving  trustee  of  Christianity  on  earth, 
and  the  residuary  legatee  of  its  benefits  " ;  finding  the  only 
consolation  for  this  forlorn  shrinking  of  a  universal  religion 
in  the  alleged  circumstance,  that  the  British  are  the  most 
effective,  powerful,  energetic,  of  the  races  of  men.  This  is  a 
representative  instance  of  every  denomination's  conceit ; 
and,  save  unbelief  and  unconcern  themselves,  there  is  no 
foe  that  the  Gospel  has  more  need  to  confront.  Nothing  is 
so  schismatic  as  the  intolerant  ostentation  of  unity  ;  and  the 
assumption  of  infallibility,  and  even  of  liberality,  grows  im- 
pious at  last.  There  is  only  one  heat  that  can  melt  that 
stone.  Talking  in  one  another's  dialects  will  not  do  it ; 
courting  one  another's  favor  will  not  do  it ;  denying  one 
another's  honesty  will  not  do  it.  Nothing  can,  but  a  rever- 
ent and  hearty  turning  back  to  Him  who  forbade  alike  the 
imprecated  fire  and  the  scowling  hatred  of  his  disciples  to- 
ward the  rival  sect,  but  found  in  one  of  its  members  the 
pattern  of  heavenly  charity  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  parables. 

Brethren,  that  renewing  of  the  heart  and  of  the  face  of 
society  which  these  renewals  of  ministerial  enthusiasm  con- 
template, and  would  achieve,  is  nothing  else  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  every  high  and  precious  interest  of  the  State 
and  of  humanity.  It  is  no  unreal,  fantastic,  abnormal  thing  : 
it  is  simply  a  period  of  more  goodness  and  more  faith  ;  of 
livelier  spiritual  activity,  and  of  fairer  practical  dealings;  of 

*  "  The  Restoration  of  Belief." 
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less  besotment  in  self-promoting  pursuits  and  possessions, 
less  sensual  indulgence,  less  extravagance  and  arrogance, 
less  injustice  and  folly  and  vice, — in  a  word,  less  sin;  a 
period  of  nobler  characters  and  heartier  affections,  of  more 
piety  and  morality,  of  more  order  and  equity,  of  more  liberty 
and  love  ;  a  period  of  a  broader  brotherhood  and  a  loftier 
tone  of  manners  among  neighbors  and  nations ;  of  more 
sympathy  for  the  weak,  and  more  pity  for  the  poor,  and 
more  defence  of  the  slave  ;  of  more  household  devotion,  a 
more  sacred  wedlock,  more  disinterested  companionships, 
more  amiability  and  cheerfulness  and  honor  in  company, 
more  uprightness  in  trade,  more  unostentatious  adoration 
at  Church, — in  short,  more  of  the  Spirit's  power  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  more  of  its  fruit  in  their 
lives ;  more  men  and  women  and  children  loving  God  and 
each  other;  and  so  our  earth  made  more  like  heaven.  Can 
such  an  estate  come  about  too  soon,  or  too  fast,  or  too  far? 
Christ's  ministers  are  the  privileged  heralds,  priests,  proph- 
ets, of  its  coming.  Can  we  afford  to  sleep  under  that  call, 
or  lounge  before  that  majesty,  or  go  aside  from  that  straight 
way  ? 

But  ministers  are  few;  and  I  see  before  me  an  assembly 
of  many.  Friends,  then,  of  every  calling  and  every  experi- 
ence and  every  age,  remember  that  every  soul  and  every 
hand  and  every  tongue  has  a  part  in  this  apostleship.  For 
that  general  renewing,  every  earnest  heart  here  is  "called." 
To  "  save  some,"  each  is  a  missionary  ;  to  "  gain  the  more," 
each  has  a  daily  charge  ;  "  for  the  Gospel's  sake,"  every  one 
of  you  is  ordained.  No  mystic  incantation,  no  irresistible 
wind  out  of  the  clouds,  no  compulsory  Providence,  shall 
sweep  us  off  our  feet,  and  hurry  us  to  salvation  against  our 
will.  We  must  grow  into  it;  and  when  we  are  large 
enough  and  true  enough,  lo  !"  we  shall  be  there,  and  around 
as  well  as  within  us  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  have  come. 
As  we  arise,  each  by  each,  out  of  his  selfish  sleep,  and  say, 
"The  life  that  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  —  whether  glad  or 
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painful,  easy  or  hard —  shall  be  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God," 
the  gates  of  a  diviner  future  will  swing  open.  No  fanati- 
cism in  that  zeal ;  no  fitful  fever  in  that  earnestness ;  no  cant 
in  that  speech,  though  men  speak  often  one  to  another,  be- 
cause they  have  a  single  soul.  The  Church  will  expand 
and  rejoice,  and  be  one  ;  she  will  put  on  her  beautiful  gar- 
ments, and  arise  and  shine  ;  for  her  light  shall  have  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  be  risen  upon  her. 

And  here  also,  finally,  I  see  those  who  are  more  than 
friends,  —  the  fellow-worshippers  of  thirteen  unclouded, 
blessed  years  ;  the  companions  of  how  many  a  secret  expe- 
rience !  how  many  a  shaded  room,  where  life  and  death 
were  struggling  for  reconciliation !  how  many  a  solemn 
communion,  wiiere  love  and  trust  were  gently  striving  to 
cast  out  doubt  and  fear  !  My  brothers,  therefore,  my  sisters, 
my  bountiful  benefactors,  my  patient  hearers,  my  steadfast 
encouragers,  my  ready  helpers,  and  silent  interceders,  I  know, 
for  my  constancy !  while  we  consummate  a  new  bond,  and 
inaugurate  new  hopes,  it  is  no  time  nor  scene  for  personal 
conference  or  recollection.  We  are  all  looking  forward, 
not  backward  ;  we  are  all  believers  in  affections  which  no 
change  can  impair,  and  in  a  future  to  which  no  past  can  be 
equal.  Let  all  my  congratulations  and  wishes  and  prayers 
be  comprehended  in  the  fervent  desire  that  the  apostolic 
ardor  and  ingenuity  and  consecration  we  have  now  been 
studying,  in  loyal  service  to  the  eternal  and  unchanging 
Gospel,  may  be  expended  here  as  they  never  were  expended 
hitherto.  Here  let  God,  our  Father,  be  more  and  more  re- 
vered, loved,  obeyed!  Here  may  Christ,  the  Son,  be  ever 
more  sincerely  and  profoundly  honored,  in  his  perfect  holi- 
ness, in  the  glory  of  his  divinity,  in  his  headship  over  the 
Church,  in  his  gracious  and  practical  presence  in  the  midst 
of  his  disciples !  Here  may  the  Holy  Spirit  be  shed  abroad, 
and  welcomed,  to  quicken,  to  convert,  to  sanctify,  to  save ! 
Here  may  faith  and  hope  and  charity  dwell  in  beauty  and 
in  peace  and  in  power  for  ever  and  for  ever ! 
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CHARGE. 


</  BY 

Rev.    THOMAS    T.    STONE 


CHARGE. 


My  Brother, — 

Even  if  you  were  just  entering  upon  the  Christian  minis* 
try,  there  would  be  some  diffidence  in  the  feeling  with  which 
I  should  think  of  addressing  to  you  anything  which  could 
be  justly  called  a  Charge.  How  much  more,  when  I  remem- 
ber the  years  of  service  which  have  already  made  you  rich 
with  their  experience  !  Pardon  me,  then,  if  I  should  deviate 
somewhat  from  the  more  obvious  way,  connecting  with  you 
myself  and  others  in  similar  positions,  while  I  suggest  a  few 
things  of  the  many  which  our  changeful  times  need  and  the 
unchanging  spirit  demands  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty. 

The  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  Hebrew  ages  embodied 
in  a  representative  theocracy,  and  the  uncertain  aspirations 
of  devout  souls  expressed  in  various  forms  of  thought  and 
prayer,  converged  at  length  into  one  great  idea,  announced 
as  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  made  real  —  so  far  as  reality 
can  yet  be  ascribed  to  it — in  the  history  of  Christendom. 
The  dominion,  that  is,  of  the  Christ,  —  the  Christ  enthroned 
of  God  as  supreme  over  souls  and  nations  and  the  world,  — 
this  has  been  the  form,  acknowledged  or  unacknowledged, 
seen  or  unseen,  continually  developing  and  organizing  itself 
from  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  Eternal  City  mistress  of  the 
world,  to  this  hour  perplexing  monarchs  and  churches  and 
men  with  portents  of  quick  and  irresistible  change.  The 
Reign  of  God  !     The  Lord  enthroned  !    His  Law  encircling 
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the  universe,  so  boundless  is  it,  —  every  soul  and  deed,  so  fine 
it  is  and  ethereal ;  his  Spirit  penetrating  the  heart  as  breath 
of  life,  the  world  as  power  of  movement  and  of  harmony  ; 
his  Love  drawing  all  into  one  living  communion  ;  —  such  the 
vision,  hidden  in  no  age  of  Christianity,  growing  brighter, 
we  trust,  in  our  own,  which  we  are  called  to  proclaim  anew ; 
to  proclaim  as  real  and  as  near,  —  real  as  the  absolute  reali- 
ty of  the  universe,  near  as  the  life  itself  of  God  within  the 
whole  realm  of  existence. 

The  first  condition  of  effectual  announcement  of  the  vision 
is  this,  that  we  do  truly  see  it.  As  the  naturalist  sees  the 
many  forms,  mineral,  vegetative,  animal,  which  he  gathers, 
separates,  arranges,  classifies,  portrays  ;  as  the  painter  sees 
the  shapes,  the  parts  and  proportions,  the  many  in  the  one, 
and  the  beauty  withal,  of  figures  which  he  would  reproduce  ; 
as  the  poet  sees  the  soul  of  truth  and  music  which  he  bodies 
forth  in  song;  so  must  we  see  the  heavenly  vision,  the  splen- 
dor brighter  than  the  sun,  coming  down  from  unseen  heights 
to  cover  and  fill  all  things  with  its  own  glory.  Here  indeed, 
it  is  thought,  we  stand  in  the  greatest  peril.  The  exces- 
sive brightness  may  dazzle  the  eye,  that  it  shall  see  nothing 
truly ;  all  before  us  shall  become  glimmering,  undefined,  un- 
certain. Let  us  accept  the  caution,  and  make  our  way  clear 
and  sure.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  so  fearful  of  illusion  as 
to  shut  out  intuition ;  let  us  not  give  up  truth  in  dread  of 
mistake,  or  send  faith  away  lest  heresy  should  steal  in  with 
it.  Let  us  never  reject  the  spirit  of  God,  because  fanaticism 
has  distorted  it,  or  personal  feeling  or  thought  has  assumed 
the  name;  because  zeal  has  hardened  into  bigotry,  wrath 
supplanted  enthusiasm,  and  nonsense  or  worse  obtruded  it- 
self as  inspiration.  Rather  let  us  presume  that  what  has 
been  so  corrupted  must  in  its  purity  be  best,  and  keep  our 
souls  always  open  to  the  access  of  angels.  The  east  is  not 
exhausted  by  the  first  line  of  light  which  runs  through  the 
night ;  the  eye  waits  but  a  while,  and  the  sky  reddens  with 
the  spreading  dawn. 
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Or  if  the  revelation  to  the  soul  be  denied  in  behalf  of  an- 
cient prophets  and  of  sacred  scriptures,  what  shall  hinder 
our  saying  so  much  at  least  as  this  ?  We  know  not  how 
Moses  saw  the  Lord  on  the  mountain,  or  Isaiah  in  the  tem- 
ple ;  how  the  Apostles  saw  the  ascension  and  heard  the 
angelic  promise  of  the  returning  glory,  nor  how  soon  after 
Paul  saw  the  vision  which  turned  him  away  from  his  earlier 
course  to  be  the  greatest  herald  of  the  message  which  he 
had  sought  to  suppress  by  reasonless  force.  Suppose  we 
do  not;  shall  we  therefore  deny  the  reality  which  we  do 
see,  the  beauty  which  the  Lord  hath  revealed  in  our  souls  ? 
The  scriptures  and  the  prophets  have  not  closed  the  ave- 
nues of  the  soul  to  God,  —  they  have  helped  rather  to  open 
them  ;  let  us  enter  into  them,  and  walk  over  them,  and  re- 
joice in  the  Presence  which  meets  us  there,  and  blesses  us 
writh  truth  and  peace. 

Let  me  commend  to  you,  my  brother,  the  perpetual  seek- 
ing of  this  inward  and  growing  insight.  The  great  medi- 
aeval poet,  you  remember,  describes  himself  as  going  down 
through  each  dark  circle  to  the  lowest  in  the  infernal  depths, 
thence  up  into  the  glooms  and  sufferings  of  the  mythic  pur- 
gatory, before  he  rose  to  the  celestial  paradise.  Let  your 
soul  freely  consent  even  to  go  through  kindred  darkness  and 
toils  to  such  a  peace  of  God.  The  true  guide  will  be  with 
you  always ;  human  leaders  may  leave  you  this  side  of  the 
loftiest  height ;  the  Blessed  One  will  meet  you  there,  and  go 
before  you  far  and  fast  as  you  can  bear  the  light,  and  point 
you  to  the  everlasting  stars. 

Then  what  you  have  seen,  or  rather  what  you  see  contin- 
ually, declare.  Report  your  own  vision.  It  used  to  be  said 
of  a  medical  professor  in  New  England,  that  he  constantly 
declined  in  his  lectures  to  treat  of  any  subject  with  which 
his  own  experience  had  not  made  him  acquainted.  Possi- 
bly one  defect  of  our  preaching  may  proceed  from  oversight 
of  such  a  method.  We  may  preach  from  tradition,  when 
we  should  preach  out  of  consciousness,  and  interpret  doc- 
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trine  when  we  should  proclaim  truth,  and  urge  logical  argu- 
ments or  rhetorical  appeals  when  we  should  speak  heart  to 
heart,  soul  to  soul,  out  of  what  is  spiritual  in  us  to  what  is 
spiritual  in  others.  Not  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  not  to  gain 
and  show  something  original,  is  this  principle  to  be  adopt- 
ed. There  should  be  affectation  of  nothing ;  affectation  of 
originality  is  poor  as  any  other  trick.  Nay,  by  speaking 
thus  out  of  the  heart,  we  are  not  likely  to  say  new  things : 
the  truth  is  ancient  as  the  spirit.  The  thing  may  have  been 
said  a  thousand  times,  perhaps  in  similar  forms  of  language, 
as  the  ocean  has  poured  in  its  waters  to  wash  the  bases  of 
these  three  mountains  every  day  for  ages :  as  young  and 
alive  now  as  ever.  The  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  all  of  them  perhaps,  might  be  found  either  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  in  other  books  of  ancient  wisdom  : 
what  then  ?  They  were  spoken  then  and  there  with  primi- 
tive authority,  not  as  secondary  tradition ;  from  the  soul 
filled  with  God,  not  from  wilful  wit  wandering  about  to 
gather  and  scatter  stray  maxims  and  doctrines  of  men.  See- 
ing thus  the  Truth  at  once  old  and  new,  alive  and  growing 
at  the  centre,  the  moss  of  centuries  clinging  to  the  surface, 
let  us  seek  to  lead  men  to  it,  as  we  have  been  led,  and  to 
reveal  the  beauty  which  has  drawn  and  filled  and  enamored 
our  own  souls. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  speech  of  the  heart  turns 
preaching  into  mystical  vagueness  and  lifeless  abstraction, 
and  so  divests  it  of  the  practical  attributes  and  the  applica- 
tions to  every-day  business.  Precisely  the  reverse.  It  vivi- 
fies worship  and  morality,  and  nourishes  as  a  heavenly 
manna  the  powers  and  organs  of  action.  Recur  to  the  great 
truth  seen  and  proclaimed,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  What, 
as  a  reality  living  within  the  human  consciousnesses  it? 
No  other  than  righteousness,  in  other  words,  absolute  and 
universal  justice  received  of  the  Lord  into  the  whole  soul 
and  every  deed  and  relation ;  and  peace,  the  peace  of  God 
emanating  from  the  heart  and  flowing  throughout  society, 
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blessing  men  with  the  calmness  of  infinite  life ;  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  thus  a  joy  divine  in  its  source  and  its  elements, 
thence  reproducing  itself  in  the  numberless  varieties  of  deeds 
and  conditions  of  men  and  their  associations.  The  preacher 
may  not  be  practical  in  the  sense  of  going  into  the  field, 
and  teaching  men  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  mow,  or  till  the  ground  ; 
into  the  shop,  and  teaching  the  mechanic  how  to  do  his 
work,  or  the  clerk  or  the  merchant  how  to  keep  his  accounts, 
or  conduct  the  details  of  his  traffic;  and  so  through  the 
various  methods  of  economy,  of  conversation,  of  political  or 
legislative  proceedings.  But  there  is  another  sense  in  which 
he  can  be  thoroughly  practical :  if  the  Divine  idea  fill  him, 
he  will  inevitably  be  practical  by  bearing  into  the  field,  into 
the  shop  or  storehouse,  into  the  family,  into  social  inter- 
course, into  the  movements  of  policy,  into  legislation,  every- 
where, the  spiritual  laws,  the  principles  of  love,  of  justice, 
of  purity,  which  embodied  in  life  constitute  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  severed  from  life,  put  off  into  distance  and  ob- 
livion, life  itself  goes  out  in  a  death  perhaps  splendid  witn 
false  shows,  and  man,  unconscious  of  the  Divine  Image 
which  exalts  him,  becomes  imbruted,  nay,  sinks  to  infernal 
depths.  Be  practical  by  setting  forth  the  eternal  laws  which 
command  and  empower  us  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  to 
walk  humbly  with  God.  There  is  a  grand  phrase  of  the 
Scriptures,  —  The  Righteousness  of  God.  But  the  phrase, 
at  least  the  idea,  has  been  broken  into  two  in  later  times : 
righteousness  without  God,  giving  us  lifeless  justice,  soul- 
less morality ;  God  without  righteousness,  giving  us  some- 
times a  heartless  dogmatism,  sometimes  a  bodiless  piety. 
We  want  the  whole  complete,  —  a  religious  virtue,  nor  less 
a  virtuous  religion.     The  Christ  is  the  Divine  Man. 

Seeking  thus  to  restore  theology  to  its  genuine  integrity, 
conveying  thus  its  principles  to  the  business,  as  well  as  the 
bosoms,  of  men,  we  find  ourselves  exposed  to  another,  which 
seems  the  opposite,  peril.  It  is  not  mysticism  now,  not  ab- 
straction, but  the  practical  element  has  become  too  obtru- 
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sive,  too  minute,  too  sharp.  Preaching,  we  are  assured,  is 
spiritual,  not  secular ;  and  the  pulpit  is  the  seat  of  repose, 
not  the  arena  of  strife.  It  may  be  added,  that,  as  the  preacher 
has  nothing  to  do  with  such  things,  so  moreover  he  really 
knows  very  little  about  them.  What  shall  we  say  here  ? 
The  good  man  is  never  willing  to  pervert  his  position  ;  the 
wise  man  is  little  disposed  to  speak  where  he  is  ignorant,  or 
to  say  what  is  no  concern  of  his ;  the  preacher  should  strive 
at  least  to  be  both.  If,  however,  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
know  nothing  about  the  secular  relations  of  the  Divine  laws, 
it  is  time  for  him  either  to  begin  learning  or  to  leave  the  pul- 
pit. If  he  has  neither  vision  enough  to  discern,  nor  manli- 
ness enough  to  abhor,  nor  calmness  or  strength  enough  to 
denounce,  fraud,  injustice,  tyranny,  though  darkening  his 
own  age,  disgracing  his  own  country,  fighting  within  his 
own  sight  against  God  and  his  kingdom,  it  is  time  for  him 
to  seek  a  higher  inspiration,  a  more  generous  virtue.  The 
principle  extends  through  the  whole  compass  of  vices  to  be 
corrected,  of  virtues  to  be  sought  and  cherished.  As  there 
is  no  condition  in  which  man  can  be  placed  away  from 
God,  so  there  is  none  to  which  the  preacher  should  refuse 
or  decline  to  bear  such  light  as  the  Lord  hath  given  for 
either  detection  of  sin  or  discovery  of  truth  and  virtue.  Be 
thus  practical,  —  thoroughly  practical,  —  not  through  discus- 
sions of  ethical  theories,  not  through  statements  of  pruden- 
tial maxims,  not  through  inculcations  of  lifeless  morality, 
but  through  sincere  announcements  of  the  Presence,  the 
Law,  the  Spirit,  the  Life,  in  which  man  is  dead  to  sin  and 
liveth  unto  God,  becoming  free  through  obedience,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  service  which  fulfils  all  righteousness. 

So  let  the  word  be  with  power ;  all  alive  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  thus  profound  as  the  depths  and  heights  of  the 
soul,  practical  as  the  simplest  deeds  of  house  or  field.  Not 
words,  indeed,  we  might  almost  say,  not  words,  but  thun- 
ders, this  evil  time  needs ;  the  more,  if  it  repels  them  or 
refuses  to  listen.     With  tones   born  and   sounding  of  the 
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celestial  elements,  rolling  peal  on  peal  through  the  thick  air, 
shaking  the  hard  earth,  let  these  walls  be  filled,  arousing,  if 
it  may  be,  souls  that  sleep,  and  making  them  feel  that  God 
is  near.  The  night  may  be  dark,  everywhere  ruinous  storms  ; 
but  the  very  lightnings  which  reveal  and  deepen  the  gloom 
help  to  purify  the  air,  and  promise  a  brighter  morrow :  the 
sun  shall  come  back,  and  the  earth  rest  in  its  sabbath.  So 
with  mighty  voice,  and  heart  full  of  truth  and  hope,  may 
you,  my  brother,  speak  anew  the  old  word  as  still  young : 
Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Repent,  that 
ye  may  dwell  in  the  kingdom  of  God  revealed  within  you. 


ADDRESS    TO    THE    PEOPLE, 
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ADDRESS. 


There  is  such  a  manifest  propriety  in  extending  the 
congratulations  and  counsels  of  this  occasion  to  both  the 
parties  on  whose  union  the  blessing  of  Heaven  has  been 
invoked,  that  no  indulgence  need  be  claimed  for  prolonging 
these  services,  while  a  few  words  are  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  religious  society  upon  their  privileges  and  their 
obligations. 

We  rejoice  with  you,  brethren,  that  success  has  crowned 
your  endeavors  to  re-establish  a  permanent  ministry  in 
connection  with  your  pulpit  and  your  homes.  You  had 
learned,  by  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten,  how  much 
strength  and  harmony,  as  well  as  instruction  and  satisfac- 
tion, may  be  derived  from  a  faithful  minister.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  easy  answer  which  you  put  to  your  own  judg- 
ments, when  you  asked,  Who  shall  stand  in  the  place 
where  ability  has  been  matured  by  labor,  and  influence 
been  justified  by  usefulness,  till  expectation  has  been  trained 
to  make  the  boldest  demands  ?  We  believe  you  have  an- 
swered this  question  wisely  and  well.  Your  sister  churches 
thank  you  to-night  for  drawing  back  to  his  native  city  one 
in  whom  they  repose  entire  confidence,  and  from  whose  lips 
they  hope  to  be  often  permitted  to  gather  spiritual  direction 
and  comfort.  Their  salutations  have  been  delivered  to  him 
with  equal  sincerity  and  grace  ;  not  less  cordially,  though  in 
homelier  phrase,  do  they  proffer  you  their  sympathy  in  the 
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joys  and  hopes  of  this  hour.  Concurring  in  the  belief  that 
a  church  without  "  a  bishop  "  is  an  anomaly  which  the  New 
Testament  was  not  meant  to  countenance,  they  share  your 
delight  in  welcoming  such  a  bishop  as  the  New  Testament 
describes,  —  one  who  is  "  sober  and  of  good  behavior,"  "  apt 
to  teach,"  "  not  a  novice,"  but  already  "  having  obtained 
a  good  report  of  them  that  are  without."  Under  such  an 
overseer  and  helper,  we  doubt  not  that  you  will  "  grow  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,"  "  built  up  in  the  most  holy  faith,"  —  an  example  to 
the  believers,  and  by  that  example  a  living  remonstrance 
against  the  worldliness  and  latitudinarianism  of  our  times. 

But,  brethren,  it  is  not  merely  by  inviting  the  services  of 
one  who  shall  show  himself  to  be  "  approved  of  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,"  nor  by  grate- 
fully accepting  his  labors  among  you,  that  you  will  dis- 
charge your  duty  as  one  of  the  parties  in  the  union  conse- 
crated by  our  present  exercises.  You  have  entered  into  a 
contract  which  lays  on  you  stringent  obligations.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  pecuniary  provision  which  you  have  bound 
yourselves  to  make,  to  enable  your  minister  to  devote  his 
time  to  your  religious  improvement.  That  your  own  honor 
and  the  law  of  the  land  will  take  care  of,  even  if  your  con- 
sciences and  your  habits  as  Bostonians  were  not  an  ade- 
quate security  on  this  point.  It  is  to  a  contract  less  precise 
in  its  terms,  but  not  less  obligatory  on  honest  hearts,  that  I 
refer.  You  have  assumed  an  engagement  by  which  you 
are  held  to  Christian  co-operation  with  your  pastor.  This 
co-operation  includes  many  acts  and  many  purposes,  of 
which  I  can  remind  you  only  by  distributing  them  under 
two  or  three  heads,  —  not  of  discourse,  but  of  intimation. 

First,  let  me  "  stir  up  your  minds,"  —  that  they  be  "  pure," 
an  apostle's  example  may  teach  us  is  no  reason  for  abstain- 
ing from  such  agitation,  —  let  me,  "by  way  of  remembrance," 
stir  you  up  to  a  determination  that  you  will  not  lend  any 
encouragement  to  the  idea,  that  your  spiritual  interests  have 
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been  transferred  from  your  own  charge  to  that  of  your  min- 
ister. Some  persons — and  they  are  not  so  few  that  they 
draw  attention  by  their  singularity — appear  to  think  that 
by  the  settlement  of  a  minister  they  have  provided  for  the 
custody  of  their  religious  characters,  and  congratulate  them- 
selves on  having  found  a  trustworthy  man  to  whom  they 
can  deliver  over  a  troublesome  responsibleness.  Now  it  is 
so  arranged  in  the  moral  providence  of  God,  that  this  is  just 
what  no  one  can  do.  You  cannot  give  up  the  care  of  your 
souls  to  any  minister,  or  to  all  the  ministers  of  Christendom  ; 
and  if  a  whole  hierarchy  should  promise  to  relieve  you  from 
this  charge,  they  would  entrap  you  by  a  fraudulent  engage- 
ment. The  axis  of  the  Gospel  is  personal  responsibleness. 
Concert  and  combination  do  not  reduce  the  individual  to  a 
cipher.  A  unit  does  not  cease  to  count  for  what  it  is 
worth,  by  being  added  in  with  millions.  It  is  only  by  each 
unit's  keeping  its  value,  that  millions  become  anything  more 
than  imaginary  quantities.  Reality  is  the  substance  of 
religion ;  and  that  reality  consists  in  a  man's  being  faithful 
to  himself,  and  not  trying  to  put  himself  off  upon  somebody 
else.  Your  connection  with  the  society  of  which  you  are 
members,  and  which  exists  only  through  your  common 
membership,  does  not  release  you  from  your  personal  du- 
ties as  believers  and  saints.  The  life  of  a  society  is  not 
hidden  in  its  organization,  but  in  the  spiritual  force  of  its 
several  members.  The  church  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  church. 

In  your  attendance  within  this  house,  the  idea  on  which  I 
now  insist  cannot  be  too  constantly  present  with  you.  You 
come  hither  for  personal  benefit,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
society,  to  which  you  belong,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the  min- 
ister to  whose  words  you  will  listen.  You  should  not  come 
simply  to  listen.  The  great  purpose  of  your  meeting  in  this 
place  is  worship,  and  the  heart  of  worship  is  participation. 
We  are  suffering  in  all  our  religious  societies,  the  town  is 
suffering,  the  country  is  suffering,  from  the  prevalence  of  a 
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notion  that  transposes,  nay,  subverts,  the  economy  of  public 
religious  services.  The  people  assemble  on  the  Lord's  day, 
for  what?  To  worship  God?  No:  to  hear  preaching. 
We  call  it  public  worship,  but  we  might  more  justly  call  it 
public  curiosity.  We  have  elevated  the  sermon  into  an 
altogether  undue  prominence.  We  must  go  back  towards 
the  Episcopalian  and  the  Roman  Catholic  view,  from  which 
the  forefathers  of  New  England,  in  their  anxiety  to  escape 
from  a  ritual  service,  were  carried  too  far  towards  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  The  purpose  of  our  going  up  "  to  the  house 
of  God  in  company  "  should  not  be  entertainment  nor  in- 
struction, but  worship,  the  culture  of  the  devotional  senti- 
ment, the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  faculty  in  the  highest 
direction  which  it  can  take,  namely,  towards  the  Father  of 
spirits.  The  sermon  should  be  secondary  and  incidental. 
The  necessary  and  essential  part  of  the  service  is  intercourse 
with  God.  We  must  cease  from  the  pursuit  of  "  great 
preaching " ;  —  you,  the  people,  must  cease  from  putting 
the  ministers  under  the  terrible  temptation  to  which  they  are 
now  exposed,  of  thinking  more  of  their  sermons  than  of  their 
prayers  ;  —  and  all  of  us  must  value  the  sanctuary  for  the  sake 
of  those  offices  of  piety  by  which  it  becomes  "  the  house 
of  God  "  and  "  the  gate  of  heaven."  We  never  shall  have 
a  religious  community  till  we  have  ivors/iipping  assemblies. 
Now  worship  is,  of  all  things  on  earth  or  in  the  skies,  per- 
sonal. One  man,  one  angel,  cannot  worship  for  another. 
Intercession  is  acceptable,  but  substitution  is  profane.  You 
may  transact  your  worldly  business,  you  may  ask  a  favor  of 
your  fellow-man,  or  seek  his  forgiveness,  through  another ;  but 
you  cannot  confess  your  sins,  nor  open  your  heart  to  receive 
God's  spirit,  by  any  other  act  than  your  own.  When  your 
minister  conducts  the  worship  of  this  house,  your  hearts 
must  join  in  his  devotion.  He  can  pray  for  you  in  his 
closet ;  here  he  must  pray  with  you.  And  when  he  speaks 
to  you  from  this  pulpit  of  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  you   must  be  receptive  in   your  attention.      The 
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only  effectual  preaching  is  that  which  the  people  make  such 
by  their  use  of  it,  each  one  according  to  his  need.  The 
foundation-principle  of  all  profitable  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments is  the  consciousness  of  personal  privilege  and  personal 
obligation. 

Next,  let  me  remind  you  that  you  must  not  throw  on 
your  minister  the  whole  weight  of  those  social  agencies  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  a  congregation  is  advanced.     There 
are  duties  which  you  owe  to  one  another,  growing  out  of 
your  common  interest  in  this  place.     You  have  no  right  to 
ignore  the  relation  which  exists  in  virtue  of  that  interest. 
Fellow-worshippers  and  fellow-Christians,  there  must  be  a 
fellowship  of  feeling  among  you.     The  last  connection  on 
earth  that  should  be  tainted  with  jealousy  or  ill-will,  is  that 
which  the  members  of  a  religious  society  hold  to  one  an- 
other.    Mutual  forbearance  and  reciprocal  confidence  should 
regulate  their  intercourse  and  cement  their  union.     "  But  as 
touching  brotherly  love,  ye  need  not  that  I  speak  unto  you ; 
for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another  "  ;  — 
and  his  teaching,  you  whom  I  address  have  not  received  in 
vain.     Your  example    conveys   a  rebuke  to  congregations 
less   faithful  than    you    have  been  in   obeying  the  law  of 
internal  growth.      By  its    nature  and  design,  a   Christian 
congregation  is  instructed  to  recognize  the  social  principle 
as  one  that  affects  its  well-being  hardly  less  than  a  sense  of 
individual  responsibleness.     The  one,  indeed,  runs  into  the 
other.     Each  member  of  the  congregation  is  bound  to  recip- 
rocate those  courtesies,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  those 
agencies,  which  shall  make  their  aggregate  life  productive  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  themselves  and  to  others. 
Of  all  unchristian  spectacles  with  a  Christian  title  to  hide 
its  true  character,  I  know  of  none  that  commits  a  greater 
offence  in  its  attempt  at  deception,  than  a  Christian  society 
the  members  of  which  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  their  union 
a  ground  of  common  action.     Look  at  such  a  society,  with 
its  two  hundred  or  its  twelve  hundred  members  standing 
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aloof  from  one  another,  or  formed  into  cliques  that  depend 
on  conventional  or  accidental  sympathies,  —  what  a  proof 
of  the  ability  which  men  possess  to  read  the  Gospel  back- 
wards, and,  like  the  money-changers  of  old,  to  nourish  the 
tempers  of  the  world  within  sight  of  the  altar  of  God! 

The  position  in  which  you  stand  towards  your  minister 
requires  you,  not  only  io  regard  him  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion, but  to  give  expression  to  these  feelings  on  every  suit- 
able opportunity.     Let  me  indicate  one  or  two   mistakes 
which  vou  should  avoid.     There  are  several  ways  of  treating 
a  minister  that  are  admirably  suited  to  diminish  his  useful- 
ness.    He  may  be  neglected,  like  a  family  Bible,  which  has 
been  bought  because  it  makes  a  respectable  appearance  in  a 
drawing-room,  and  is  left  to  the  care  of  the  maid  whose 
office  it  is  to  dust  the  furniture.     Under  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment, a  minister,  being  a  man,  and  therefore  more  or  less 
affected  by  sympathy,  is  very  apt  to  become  discouraged  ;  — 
and  let  me  tell  you,  my  friends,  that,  if  you  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  his  exertions  for  your  good,  you  need  only  poison  his 
heart  with  discouragement.     It  is  as  sure  as  strychnine,  if  it 
be  a  little  slower  in  its  action.     He  may,  again,  be  flattered 
and  petted,  met  every  Monday  morning  with  compliments 
on  his  sermons,  and  pampered  the  week  through  with  atten- 
tions, like  a  distinguished  visitor  or  a  pet  animal.     Being  a 
man,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  injury  from  such  unwhole- 
some nutriment,  he  will  lose  the  humility  and  disinterested- 
ness which  may  have  been  the  strength  of  his  character ;  and 
if  he  should  sink  into  a  mere  practitioner  of  routine,  whom 
will  the  people  have  to  blame  but  themselves  ?     Sometimes 
the  minister  is  treated  with  a  punctilious  civility,  the  rem- 
nant of  that  consideration  in  which  the  clergy  were  held 
when  the  children  trembled  and  their  parents  put  on  propri- 
ety, because  the  minister  was  approaching  the  house.     Such 
civility  neither  expresses  nor  wins  confidence.     Yet  other 
ministers  are  watched  and  scrutinized  and  criticised,  like 
Franklius   Statue   or  the  Mechanics'  Exhibition,  their  de- 
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fects  exaggerated,  imaginary  faults  imputed,  and  their 
claims  to  estimation  discussed  with  more  than  an  amateur's 
zeal  or  a  trader's  coolness.  Such  a  practice  excludes  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  ministry,  and  is  a  sign  of  a  deficient 
spirituality  among  the  people.  A  minister  is  neither  a 
merchantable  commodity,  nor  a  work  of  art ;  but  a  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  public  and  in 
private,  and  whose  desire  it  should  be  to  make  his  fellow- 
men  partakers  of  the  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  him  pursue  his  work  according  to  his  ability,  without 
invidious  comparison  or  intrusive  superintendence.  Each 
one  can  do  the  most  good  by  a  diligent  use  of  his  own  gifts. 
Allowance,  therefore,  should  be  made  for  the  peculiarities, 
without  which  we  should  have  a  level  of  professional  excel- 
lence, as  attractive  to  the  observer  as  a  Western  prairie  in 
midwinter.  The  custom  of  measuring  ministers  with  one 
another,  as  horses  are  compared  together  on  a  race-ground, 
is  as  injurious  as  it  is  contemptible.  It  is  unjust  to  the 
preacher,  and  prevents  a  candid  or  receptive  state  of  mind 
in  the  people.  If  the  Christians  of  Ephesus,  when  Paul  left 
them,  had  complained  of  Timothy  because  he  was  not  a 
second  Paul,  or  those  of  Crete  had  refused  to  hear  Titus 
because  he  was  not  Timothy,  the  Apostle  would  have  sent 
to  them  as  sharp  a  rebuke  as  he  administered  to  the  Corin- 
thians for  their  mischievous  dissensions.  God  has  made  us 
all  to  differ,  that  each  may  exercise  the  gift  that  is  bestowed 
on  him,  "  according  to  that  which  he  hath,  and  not  according 
to  that  which  he  hath  not."  Be  just  to  your  minister,  re- 
membering that,  if  he  be  a  man,  he  cannot  be  faultless,  and 
if  he  be  a  Christian,  he  cannot  be  useless.  Let  him  do  his 
work  in  his  own  way,  and  begin  to  complain  of  him  only 
when  you  find  that  he  is  not  doing  it.  Give  him  large  lib- 
erty. If  he  is  a  wise  man,  he  will  not  abuse  it;  but  if  he  is 
a  good  man,  he  will  need  it.  A  great  deal  is  said  in  these 
days  about  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit,  for  which  there  is  very 
little  occasion  except  in  a  morbid  apprehension  on  the  one 
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side  or  the  other.  Let  the  people  dismiss  their  captious 
sensitiveness,  and  the  minister  his  jealousy  of  restriction, 
and  the  practical  difficulty  will  be  solved,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  by  the  good  sense  of  the  two  parties. 

Encourage  your  minister  by  a  prompt  sympathy  in  every 
good  purpose  in  which  he  may  seek  your  co-operation.  En- 
courage him  by  frank  intercourse  and  a  cordial  welcome  to 
your  homes.  Let  him  understand  this  night  that  he  has  an 
open  entrance  to  your  hearts,  which  will  never  be  closed  till 
he  has  betrayed  your  confidence.  Do  not  dishearten  him 
by  a  polite  exterior,  which  says  in  as  decorous  a  manner  as 
behavior  can  say  it,  "  Sir,  you  are  paid  for  preaching,  —  mind 
your  own  business."  My  friends,  your  minister  will  neglect 
his  business  most  shamefully,  if  he  do  not  offer  you  his  as- 
sistance in  the  warfare  which  your  souls  must  carry  on  with 
doubt  and  temptation.  He  does  not  come  here  simply  to 
preach.  O  that  worst  heresy  of  Protestantism,  —  would  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  might  cast  it  out  forever  !  He  comes 
to  guide  your  tottering  steps  to  Christ,  to  help  your  bur- 
dened souls  on  their  way  to  God  ;  and  how  can  he  do  it,  if 
he  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  your  souls  ? 
Brethren,  brethren,  your  minister  has  a  right  to  be  your 
friend ;  and  if  you  do  not  mean  to  make  him  such,  do  not 
make  him  your  minister. 

A  word  may  I  add  in  regard  to  your  connection  with 
other  Christian  congregations?  The  principle  on  which  our 
church  order  rests  —  the  independence  of  each  congregation, 
including  its  sufficiency  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes  — 
tends  to  isolate  our  congregations,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  benefit  that  would  arise  from  mutual  support.  The 
evil  has  been  lessened  by  adopting  one  and  another  means 
of  promoting  friendly  intercourse  between  the  ministers,  and 
of  combining  the  moral  or  pecuniary  resources  of  different 
religious  societies  in  a  common  enterprise.  In  this  city  a 
very  pleasant  recognition  of  each  other's  existence  has  been 
perpetuated  among  churches  of  the    same  general  type  of 
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faith,  by  exchange  of  ministerial  services  and  frequent  re- 
ciprocation of  kind  feeling.  Obvious  circumstances,  or  less 
palpable  influences,  have  within  a  few  years  loosened  our 
harmony.  Let  it  regain  what  it  has  lost  of  attractive  or 
cohesive  force.  Interest  in  one  another's  welfare  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  various  ways  ;  and  where  the  will  exists,  the  way 
will  be  found.  That  phrase,  once  so  familiar,  less  com- 
mon, alas!  now,  of  "sister  churches,"  —  did  it  mean  noth- 
ing? It  had  a  justification  in  history  and  in  sentiment.  It 
implied  a  friendly  concern  in  one  another's  affairs,  that  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  compromise  fidelity  to  the  vital 
principle  of  Congregationalism.  Cordial  affection  does  not 
involve  either  impertinent  curiosity  or  officious  counsel. 
The  effect  of  a  closer  relation  than  has  been  thrown  around 
our  churches  of  late,  would  be  an  increase  of  spiritual  force 
in  each,  through  the  provocation  of  example  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  sympathy.  There  is  a  parochial  pride  that  battens 
upon  the  declension  of  other  societies,  and  a  zeal,  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge  nor  to  love,  that  busies  itself  in  col- 
lecting every  scrap  of  idle  rumor,  both  of  which  would  be 
displaced  by  a  generous  desire  for  common  improvement. 
Of  all  gossip,  ecclesiastical  gossip  is  the  smallest,  and  the 
meanest.  Away  with  it,  and  in  its  stead  let  us  have  frank, 
friendly,  fraternal  intercourse.  Let  our  churches  join  their 
prayers  and  their  labors  in  behalf  of  Christ's  cause  in  this 
city,  that  they  may  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to  the 
worldliness  which  is  accumulating  such  a  pressure  upon  the 
lives  and  hearts  of  our  community. 

This,  brethren,  is  what  we  should  all  strive  after,  —  in  our 
personal  experience,  in  the  history  of  our  churches,  in  our 
common  aspiration,  —  a  sincere,  earnest,  effective  life,  by 
which  the  temper  of  the  times  shall  be  instructed  and 
reproved,  by  which  the  selfish  ambition  and  secular  enter- 
prise that  threaten  to  engulf  our  spiritual  interests,  like  a 
-vessel  which  the  pilot's  hand  is  not  strong  enough  to  guide, 
shall   be   overmastered,  and   by  which    sin   itself  shall  be 
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brought  a  captive  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Religion  needs 
to  be  upheld  in  its  Divine  authority,  and  accepted  in  its  Di- 
vine benediction  ;  upheld  in  its  integrity  as  the  law  of  God, 
accepted  in  its  reality  as  the  life  of  the  soul.  In  these  pas- 
sionate and  godless  times,  religion  must  have  its  firm  advo- 
cates and  faithful  disciples.  In  these  times  of  free  thought 
and  bold  speech,  those  must  stand  forth  who  shall  maintain 
that  there  is  no  liberty  but  in  voluntary  obedience  to  the 
highest  law  that  man  can  receive,  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  no  truth  that  contradicts  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel.  At  a  period  when  opinion  is  so  capricious, 
and  dogmatism  so  arrogant,  and  proselytism  so  active,  and 
unbelief  so  rife,  they  are  needed  who  shall  commend  the 
simple  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  reverence  of 
men.  In  these  days,  when  human  counsels  are  confounded 
and  human  calculations  defeated,  there  must  be  those  who 
shall  cast  themselves,  their  country,  and  their  race  upon 
God's  care,  and  walk  by  faith  because  every  step  taken 
without  it  leads  into  deeper  perplexity.  In  this  age,  when 
crime  employs  knowledge  as  the  minister  of  its  ingenuity, 
and  vice  borrows  from  wealth  the  means  of  its  wildest  grati- 
fication, and  the  high  places  of  society  seem  clean  only  be- 
cause its  low  places  reek  with  corruption,  there  must  be 
those  who  shall  show  the  true  meaning  and  use  of  that  ex- 
istence which  God  has  given  to  men  on  earth,  and  shall  pro- 
claim in  the  steadfast  language  of  conviction,  that  there  is  a 
judgment  to  come,  when  all  this  folly  and  wickedness  must 
render  up  their  account.  And  who  shall  fulfil  these  offices 
of  instruction  and  warning  and  example,  if  not  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Christian  societies, — they  who  believe  in  One 
who  died  to  save  men  from  their  sins,  they  who  are  bound, 
by  the  pledges  they  have  given  and  the  hopes  they  cherish, 
to  cause  their  light  to  shine  before  men,  that  others,  "  seeing 
their  good  works,"  may  be  led  to  "  glorify  their  Father  in 
heaven "  ?  Brethren,  we  live  in  one  of  the  crises  of  the 
world's  history,  when  great  questions  are  agitated,  and  great 
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interests  are  imperilled,  and  great  duties  are  imposed,  and 
great  sacrifices  may  be  demanded.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Christian  men  and  Christian  women  to  be  Christians.  Now 
is  the  time  for  Christian  ministers  to  be  indefatigable,  and 
Christian  churches  irreproachable.  This  is  the  time  for  you 
and  your  minister  to  work  together  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, for  man's  well-being,  for  Christ's  honor,  and  for  God's 
glory.  Throw  yourselves  at  once  upon  this  work,  renew 
your  warfare  with  the  powers  of  evil,  you  who  have  such  a 
leader,  thou  who  wilt  have  such  followers.  And  the  bless- 
ing of  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
go  with  you! 


ORDER    OF    EXERCISES. 


ORDER   OF    EXERCISES 


VOLUNTARY     ON     THE     ORGAN. 
ANTHEM. 

SELECTION  FROM   "MESSIAH." 

"  O  thou  that  tellest  good  tidings  to  Zion  !  " 
INTRODUCTORY    PRAYER. 

RY   REV.   J.   FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

READING    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES 

BY  REV.    CHANDLER  BOBBINS,   D.D. 

ORIGINAL    HYMN. 

BY   A  MEMBER  OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

Here  again  we  are  assembled 
For  thy  blessing,  gracious  Lord, 

To  install  once  more  a  pastor, 
Sent  by  thee  to  preach  thy  word. 

From  thy  hand  may  we  receive  him 

With  united  hearts  in  love, 
With  aspiring  hopes,  believing 

Prayers  are  answered  from  above. 
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May  thy  servant,  as  a  worker, 
In  his  Master's  vineyard  stand  ; 

Fearless,  earnest,  faithful  ever, 
With  this  gathered,  waiting  band. 

By  our  prayers  may  he  be  strengthened, 

By  thy  spirit  ever  led  ; 
And  all  hearts  in  Christ  united 

Be  with  "  daily  manna  "  fed. 

Here  may  many  souls  be  gathered, 

True  disciples  of  the  Lord  ; 
Hearts  be  filled  with  Jesus'  spirit, 

Taught  and  fed  by  Jesus'  word. 

Father !  hear  us  ;  Father  !  bless  us, 
Pastor,  people,  with  thy  grace  ; 

Let  thy  spirit  rest  upon  us  ; 
Let  thy  glory  fill  this  place. 


SERMON. 

BY  REV.   F.   D.   HUNTINGTON,   D.D. 

ANTHEM. 

SELECTION  FROM  "  ST.  PAUL." 

"  How  lovely  are  the  messengers  that  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace  !  " 
INSTALLING   PRAYER. 

BY  REV.   S.   K.   LOTHROP,  D.D. 

INSTALLATION    HYMN. 

[original.] 

Great  God,  the  noblest  gift  we  own  — 

O,  may  we  grateful  be !  — 
Is  that  our  souls  may  seek  thy  throne, 

And  hold  commune  with  thee. 
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Thy  holy  presence,  ever  near, 

Help  us  to  feel  and  know, 
That  we  may  find  thy  kingdom  here, 

And  walk  with  God  below. 

Help  us  to  find,  in  thy  great  love, 
Our  dearest  hope  and  guide  : 

Who  rests  on  wisdom  from  above 
Can  need  no  help  beside. 

Help  us  to  love  that  mighty  hand 
That  leads  us  on  our  way : 

When  perfect  justice  gives  command, 
'T  is  freedom  to  obey. 

Help  him  who  holds  the  torch  above, 
Lighted  from  Jesus'  flame, 

To  tell  thy  word,  to  show  thy  love, 
To  magnify  thy  name. 

So  in  this  temple  may  our  hearts 

Warmed  and  exalted  be 
To  win  the  peace  that  Christ  imparts, 

And  give  the  praise  to  thee. 


CHARGE. 

BY  KEV.  THOMAS  T.   STONE,  OF  BOLTON. 

FELLOWSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

BY  KEV.  THOMAS  S.   KING. 

ADDRESS    TO    THE    PEOPLE. 

BY  REV.   EZRA  S.   GANNETT,  D.D. 

\ 

CONCLUDING   PRAYER. 

BY  REV.   WM.   R.  ALGER. 
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DOXOLOGY. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise  ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung, 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord  ; 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word : 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 


BENEDICTION 

BY  THE  PASTOK. 


The  following  Hymn,  intended  for  the  Installation,  was  received  too  late 
for  the  occasion.  It  was  sung  by  the  Sunday  School  children  in  their  wel- 
come of  the  new  Minister. 

HYMN. 

BY  MRS.   H.  B.   STOWE. 

"  How  beautiful,"  saith  he  of  old, 
"  The  steps  of  him  that  bringeth  peace, 

And  publishes  the  sacred  word, 
That  bids  earth's  weary  conflicts  cease  !  " 

The  herald  of  a  golden  age, 

Brighter  than  fabling  poets  told, 
The  mysteries  of  coming  good 

Before  his  vision  are  unrolled. 

'T  is  his  to  feel  that  mystic  breath, 

That  solemn  impulse  of  the  time, 
By  which  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord 

Rolls  on  his  purposes  sublime. 
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'T  is  his  each  true  and  rightful  cause 
With  dauntless  purpose  to  embrace  ; 

And,  when  the  brave  and  noble  strive, 
Be  ever  foremost  in  the  race. 

'T  is  his  in  high,  heroic  zeal 

To  string  and  train  the  youthful  mind, 
And  bid  them  see,  in  Christ  our  Lord, 

The  good  and  beautiful  combined ;  — 

To  rend  each  veil,  to  spurn  each  lie, 
By  which  God's  loveliness  is  marred  ; 

To  break  each  bond  and  bolt  and  bar, 
By  which  His  holy  truth  is  barred  ;  — 

Yet  with  a  tender,  patient  care 
To  lead  the  erring  and  the  weak  ; 

And,  in  the  language  of  the  skies, 

To  bid  the  stammering  tongue  to  speak. 

As  Jesus,  Lord  and  Brother,  walked 
The  ways  by  sinning  mortals  trod,  — 

The  link  between  mankind  and  heaven, 
The  Son  of  Mary  and  of  God,— 

So  in  his  spirit  stand  thou  fast ; 

Walking  with  God,  yet  walk  with  men ; 
The  brother,  teacher,  friend,  and  guide, 

By  whom  they  come  to  God  again ;  — 

That,  when  with  them  thou  stand'st  at  last 
Before  the  seat  of  Mary's  Son, 

Thou  may st  with  joy  repeat  his  word, 
"  Of  those  thou  gavest  lost  I  none." 


